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COUSIN EMMA. 


BY MRS. Be We CAROTHERS. 


Ir was a winter’s eve, and a large family circle 
was gathered in a sitting room in Philadelphia. 
The ladies were evidently en dishabille, for some 
were enveloped in shawls, and some in calico 
wrappers; while the curl papers on the heads 
of the junior members betokened some more 
than ordinary preparation for the morrow. An 
elderly lady, with the unmistakeable air of a 
fashionable woman, occupied an easy chair be- 
side the hearth, and a gentleman of middle age 
read his paper opposite. The storm without 
was raging fiercely, but in that warm and closely 
curtained chamber its violence was unheeded. 
An air of haste appeared to pervade the female 
circle gathered around a large work table, on 
which nearly all the costly materials that are 
used in ladies’ wardrobes, appeared mixed in 
‘admired confusion,’? and each seemed ab- 
sorbed in consummating the gay pile of finery 
that lay before her. Though the grate was 
blazing brightly, yet the outer rim of the circle 

, was cold: at least the slender and thinly attired 
girl that sat with her back to the door seemed 
to feel it so; for every now and then a shudder 
thrilled her whole frame, and for a minute her 
slight fingers would relax; but she would soon 
recover, and again her needle was plied with 
the wonted assiduity of a perfect seamstress. 

Silence had settled over the chamber; a cer- 
tain omen of intense application where several 
girls are gathered together, when suddenly a 
man’s step was heard approaching, and every 
hand was suspended, and every head raised. 

“Go quick, Kate, and tell Robert we are 
engaged—busy—tell him there is a fire in the 
parlor,” said the elderly lady, with an air of 
chagrin on her handsqme featyres; but ere the 
lively little Kate could bound to the door her 
brother Robert’s hand was on the lock. 

“Go back—go back, we are all so busy—there 
is a fire in the parlor—mamma says you must 
not come in, the girls are trying their dresses,” 
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but Richard only gave a slight tap on the rosy 
cheek of the messenger, as he came forward to 
the fire and drew a chair beside his father. A 
quick glance was exchanged between one of the 
ladies at the table and her mother, but no further 
notice was taken of the intrusion, and as an 
animated conversation was carried on by Mr. 
Bell and his son, the look of anxiety faded from 
his mother’s brow, and the girls occasionally 
broke forth in those sportive sallies that are 
natural to young people. Kate especially was 
in high glee, and watched with eager interest, 
as she covered cord for her sister, the progress 
made by the young seamstress in the completion 
of a dress. 

‘Qh! Gabrielle, you will look divine in your 
new dress,” she broke out, “only see—Miss 
Durand could not give it a more elegant finish 
—see, mamma, it looks exactly like those made 
by Madame Gaubert, the French mantua-maker, 
and she would not make it for less than four 
dollars. Now you see I was right when I beg- ~ 
ged you to employ Emma.” , 

Mrs. Bell rose and was examining the newly 
finished dress with an air of scrutinizing seve- 
rity, while the girls held their work suspended 
to hear their mother’s opinion, 

“It is very well done, certainly, better than I 
expected from your appearance. If it fits well 
I shall give you a great deal of work.” ~ 

All this time the girl had sat, while Mrs. 
Bell examined and re-examined every stitch 
and every fold with minuteness, as if the words 
fell on her ear without conveying any definite 
meaning. Her cheek was deadly pale, and her 
lips compressed. “At length she spoke, and 
the low melody of her voice attracted Robert’s 
attention at once. 

Please, ma’am, let me finish it—it is very 
late, and my mother is alone; please, ma’am ?”? 
and, with @ nervous sort of impatience, she 
grasped the dress the moment Mrs. Bell re- 
signed it, and continued to sew on the trim- 
mings with that trembling, hurried manner we 
often observe in the overwrought seamstress, 
The ladies were all now talking and exclaiming 
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—some over their finished tasks, some at the 
quantity yet to be done; but the poor girl never 
looked up. Robert had moved his seat so as to 
gain a view of her face, but it was hardly worth 
so much trouble he thought, as he glaneed at 
her pale and sunken features. He continued, 
however, to gaze in mere listlessness as his 
lovely mother and sisters were examining and 
discussing the fashionable attire preparing for a 
party. The rattling of a hail shower came even 
to that comfortable retreat; and a sudden start, 
@ pause—a bent ear—and then a deep sigh were 
unheeded by all except Robert. A large tear 
hung for a moment on the long silken lash of 
the seamstress, trembled and fell on the silk. 
She suddenly looked wp, and her dark eyes 
encountered those of Robert. He was leaning 
his head on his hand, as it grasped the back of 
a eliair, and was watching the poor girl. It 
might be there was compassion in his glance, 
for she did not withdraw her eyes until they 
filled full of tears, and then hastily brushing 
them away, she meekly bent her head and re- 
sumed her task. 

« This is a terrible night,” said Mr. Bell—“I 
often think, when we are all sitting in warmth 
and comfort, of the poor creatures that are bereft 
of both; though indeed Philadelphia—above all 
cities, I believe—cares for the poor; but still there 
is much suffering in the world,’’ and the rich 
‘merehiant stirred the fire. 

» “Father,” said Robert, “when I was a little 
fellow we used to have a sister of yours visit us 


“* swith a Hittle girl—a sweet cliild—what became 
é ‘of her?” 


“Dead,” said his father—* dead to us.” 
**Do you mean she died ?” 

Yes, I think she is dead.” 

* But you are not certain ?”’ 

‘Yes, pretty certain.” 

“Of what my dear ?”’ interposed Mrs. Bell. 
* Robert was enquiring of his aunt Mary.’? 
“T hope,” said Mrs. Bell, drawing her still 
fine person to its loftiest height, “I hope, Robert, 
you can find more respectable relations to talk 
about than those who wilfully digrace themselves 
and all connected with them.” 

“Twas not aware, mother, that any disgrace 
was attached to my aunt. I only remember 
beautiful, tearful face, that used to look very 
sad, and a little, gentle girl. I had almost for- 
gotten her, and indeed I have not aS se of her 


Bell, 

calmly, “attached to your aunt, Robert. She 

was intprudent—very imprudent, in marrying a 

hc A anny ot pineal mdm oxi 
sailor poet, but that was ull.” 








That was all?” reiterated Mrs. Bell—* well, 
if that was not disgrace enough to have a common 
sailor for a husband, and have him die in a hos- 
Pital, and then to live on charity, I don’t know 
what you call disgrace,”’ and she glanced toward 
her daughters. 

“T am afraid she found the bread of charity 
very bitter,” said Mr. Bell, for she left my pro- 
tection and wandered awey to another state; and 
though I often enquired, I could never discover 
her retreat, until a few years ago I saw the death 
of a person of the same name and age in the 
papers.”’ 

“It is, strange,” said Robert, musingly, 
‘show absence loosens the ties between rela- 
tions. Mamma has a brother only fifty miles 
off we never saw, and I may meet the pretty 
girl I used to play with and never recognize her 
as my cousin.”? 

“Fashion,”’ said the old gentleman somewhat 
bitterly, “is a worse enemy than absence to 
family relationships. Mrs. Bell could afford to 
entertain half a dozen country cousins in the 
face of all Philadelphia now, because she is in a 
circle where her claims to station and influence 
are fully acknowledged, and the mother of Ga- 
brielle might go a shopping with the veriest 
rustic; but twenty years ago I was not rich, 
and she was not the mother of a belle, and 
the mistress of a fashionable establishment, 
but only wanted to be, and, therefore, she did 
not cultivate such of her family relationships 
as were only respectable—not brilliant.”’ 

Mrs. Bell was again absorbed in the fitting of 
Gabrielle’s dress, for the seamstress had finished 
her task, and was assisting to array a lovely 
young woman in it during this conversation. 

“But yours, father, were very respegtable?”’ 

** Yes, I have relations whom I esteem very” 
much, but my poor sister and myself were 
orphans and ought to have been doubly bound 
to each other, and yet, it so happened, that I 
was not able to contribute to her happiness, and 
we-both sought it by very opposite paths. I 
early learned to depend on myself, and my close 
application to business made me rich, but it left 
me no time to keep up an intercourse with re- 
lations who never put themselves to any trouble 
to seek me, and now I have so large a family of 
my Own it does not signify.” 

By this time the different dresses had been 
tried ‘and pronounced au fait, and the trembling 
girl was placing ver her shoulders the worn and 
faded shawl that was to be her sole protector 
from the tempest. Robert suddenly recollected 
an engagement, and withdrew while Mrs. Bell 
was settling with the seamstress, and as she 
worked very cheap, Mrs. Bell engaged her to do 
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several other pieces of work after the holi- 
days. 

“Jt is late,” said Mr. Bell, “had not the 
young woman better stay all night.” 

‘If she chooses,” said Mrs, Bell, coldly. 

“Oh! no—thank you sir,’ and her soft, low 
voice almost made Mr. Bell start, ‘oh! no, my 
mother is ill.” As she spoke she looked up, 
and her sad, dark eyes were wet with tears. 
She curtsied as she disappeared from the door, 
and Mr. Bell, too well used to the traces to offer 
his services as an escort, unless it had been at 
the suggestion of his better half, could not help 
sighing as he saw the poor, unprotected child of 
poverty leave his door to brave insult and im- 
pertinence, and the peltings of the pitiless storm. 

* Only think how cheap! such a beautful dress 
made for half a dollar.’’ 

“ Yes, indeed, and has as complete an air of 
fashion as if made by Madame Gaubert herself.” 

*‘ Ah! girls, that is the way to save money. 
I can afford to give five dollars to the subscrip- 
tion Mrs. General Howard is getting up for some 
charity, because I have been so economical in 
getting your dresses made at home—but not a 
word, mind Kate, to a living soul that we made 
them.” 

* But where is Robert?” said Gabrielle. 


Gone to the lyceum, I believe,’ replied Mr. 
Bell. 
T am glad he was gone before that poor girl 


went,” said Mrs. Bell. ‘One is obliged to ‘be 


so careful with these strange seamstresses, and | 


Robert has such odd notions of chivalry, I dare 
say he would have thought himself delighted ‘to 
walk through the street with her because it is 
dark and late, And then to bring up his aunt 
Mary before a stranger! I declare if Robert 
was not so steady a business man, and had so 
good a prospect of being a rich merchant, J 
should be afraid his.romance would lead him 
into some vulgar connexion,” 

**Robert’s heart is as good as his head. is 
sound,” said Mr. Bell, ‘and I am sure it would 
have been a greater reproach to his manhood, 
than degradation to his gentility, not to have 
protected that poor child home, for she looked 
modest and sorrowful, Who is she, pray ?” 

. “Some poor sewing girl that Kate picked up 
to help the girls make their new dresses.” 

“Tt is a dreadful storm for a poor girl'to ‘brave 
alone,” said Mr, Bell, sighing. 

“Poor people are used to exposure,” replied 
Mrs. Bell. 

When the seamstress came down stairs and 
opened the door, the violence of the tempest 
caused her to shrink back aghast, but some re- 
collection nerved her to make the attempt, and 





she walked down the steps; but the moment her 
feet touched the sleety pavement, she fell. In 
an instant a strong arm raised her, and a gentle 
voice whispered, “I am Robert Bell: I came to 
see you safe to your mother.” 

There was a frank honesty in the voice thet 
re-assured the frightened girl, and as he led her 
through the piercing sleet, down the deserted 
streets, she clung tremblingly to his firm arm, 
while her heart swelled with various emotions. 
They had silently threaded several streets and 
were turning into an obscure part of the city, 
when Robert said, 

‘You spoke of your mother, have you no 
other parent ?”” 

She replied she had none. 

*¢ How then could you leave your sick mother?” 
said Robert. 

The girl replied calmly in that peculiar tone 
of melody that first attracted Robert. 

*T left her to procure the means of prolonging 
her life; and nothing short of so sacred a purpose 
would have given me resolution to enter your 
father’s doors.’’ 

** And why dislike our door so much ?? said 
Robert. 

“Then you do not know me ” enquired his 
companion, turning her face full on him. The 
glare of the gaslight, that instant, fell on it, and 
the truth flashed on Robert. 

“What!” he exclaimed, “you are not my 
cousin Emma ?”’ 

Tt was indeed so, and, after the first moments. , 
of surprise were over, she resumed. 

“T recollected you, Robert, though I had for 
gotten the features of your sisters: but your 
mother’s: stern frown I could never forget. 
When we were left destitute by the death of 
my poor father—yours offered us an asylum 
under his roof, and two years we were pley- 
mates. A kind aunt of my mother had lost her 
husband about that time, and wrote for us to 
come and live with her, I think your mother 
was very glad, for I remember she gaye me 
many presents, when I went away, and kissed 
me and said I was too prettyto be a safe in- 
mate, 1 suppose J was pretty then, but if she, 
could have foreseen the exceeding beauty of 
Gabrielle, she could not have feared these pdor, 
pale features. As I looked on her lovely figure 
as she stood before the mirror to-night, and 
glanced at my own, I could searcely forbear 
smiling at the remark made Jong ago by your 
mother.’? 

Robert did ot forbear smiling, but to a 
very different cause than jealousy of Gabrielle’s 
charms did he attribute his mother’s caution. 

“ Then you are indeed my little cousin Emma, 
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80 \long—so hopelessly regretted—the theme of 
many a boyish dream. No wonder your voice 
sounded like long forgotten music. But, my 
aunt? I used to love her so dearly.” 

** We went to live in Delaware with my aunt, 
and she sent me to school, for you know, Robert, 
you were all the school-teacher I had ever had; 
and then she had me taught dress-making, lest 
at any time I might be reduced as my poor 
mother had been. She was quite independent, 
but her property was all in the stocks; and then 
came the news that the bank was broken, and 
everything my dear aunt had in the world was 
gone, except her furniture. I was happy to pay 
back one debt of gratitude, and, for a year, I 
made dresses, and we lived very happily, but 
some people persuaded my aunt to come to 
Philadelphia and try to get back some of her 
money. We camie, and the vexation and dis- 
appointment soon brought on a fever. The 
lawyers took large fees and did nothing—we 
were daily exhausting our little stock;: when, 
just as we were preparing to go back, my aunt 
died. The shock deprived my mother of her 
little remaining strength. I dared not leave 
her alone to seek work until absolute want 
forced me. I met your little sister seeking a 
seamstress, and followed her.’’ 

‘¢Emma, your mother was wrong. My father 
has a warm heart, and had he known her desti- 
tution——”’ 

He would have given her money. ‘Robert 
the heart demanded something beside the glit- 
tering ore. I felt, to-day, I could not receive 
pecuniary aid from my aunt or cousins.’”? 

They were now at Emma’s door, when, the 
hour being late, Robert took his leave, not 
however before he had solicited her permis- 
sion to call on the ensuing day. He went 
_ home, agitated by the strange occurrences of 
the evening, and in vain tried to sleep, for 
slumber fled from his eyelids; and when at 
length he sank into forgetfulness, he dreamed 
of his cousin. 

The visits of Robert to Emma soon became 
of daily occurrence. Her amiability and accom- 
plishments might have fascinated even a more 
exa¢ting person than the young man. He 
finally grew sensible that his happiness de- 
pended on making Emma his wife.. Nor would 
she, he thought, frown on his suit. Before, 
however, he openly declared himself to her, he 
_ mentioned his intentions to his parents, and 
then first revealed the relationship which ex~ 
isted’ between him and Emma. His: mother 
stormed, as he* expected, and declared she 
would never consent that a son of hers should. 
Ahrow away his prospects, and disgrace himself 





by such an alliance. But his father spoke up 
boldly. 

** My son,” he said, “you did wrong in not 
telling me this before. I would have been a 
second parent to Emma if she was deserving; 
and if she is so, you have my consent to wed 
her. Better ally yourself to worth than to folly, 
even though the one be poor and the other rich. 
For my part, I can see no disgrace, but honor 
in your marrying Cousin Emma.’’ 

The wedding accordingly took place. The 
light of happiness, and returning health had 
changed the once thin, pale face of cousin 
Emma to a countenance of transcendent love- 
liness; and even Mrs. Bell was proud of the 
beauty of her new daughter. 

Years have passed since then, nor has Robert 
ever had cause to regret his choice. He and 
Emma are patterns of domestic felicity. 





THOUGHTS AFTER SICKNESS. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


I Lam me down amid the race of life 
And let the fever spirit have its will. — 
With wrench and screw the tissued nerves it tried, 
And held from sleep the strained and burning eye, 
So that the soft-voiced watcher’s toil was vain. 
Two weeks passed by, and then His healing love, 
Who knows the weakness of this mortal frame 
Which He hath fashioned, bade me take my place 
Again among the living. | 
Strange and new 
Seemed every wonted object. All around 
had been busy. Boldly up, had sprung 
Even to the eaves—the rich convolvolus, 
So long with patience watered, morn and eve— 
Its clustering floral bells, profoundly blue, 
Or crimson, fleck’d with white, thro’ the broad leaves, 
Were redolent of beauty. 
Closely hid 
In a dense grape-vine, was a cunning nest, 
Which T had oft-times visited, to strew 
Crumbs for the brooding mother. 


On that morn 
When fell disease stood near me with his chain, 
I had withdrawn those curtaining boughs, and met 
Her clear, bright eye. Now, all were fled and gone— 
Yes—those small eggs, with gladness and with, song 
Had travelled forth to swell the tide of love 
That bathes creation in its boundless sea. 

Oh! ever-wakeful goodness, that doth work 
Whether we sleep, or neath the weight of pain 
Bow down in dreamy reverie, while time 
Unnoted flieth onward, nest and flower 
So much indebted, e’er thy praise forget, 
Whether beneath the sunshine or the cloud _ 

It takes its lesson from thy page divine ? 
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THE GUAJIRO’S COURTSHIP. 


BY T. MAYNE REID. 


Azout the year 1820, there lived in the city 
of Havana, a rich Spanish merchant by the 
name of Da Costa—Don Pedro Da Costa.. He 
was an Isleno (Canarian) by birth, and coming to 
Havana about the time that the city became the 
tobacco market of the world, he soon amassed a 
large fortune by trading in the celebrated “‘ vuelta 
di Abago.”? He married a wealthy widow, the 
Donna Felipa De Rojas, by whom he had an 
only child, Isidora. He had now retired from 
his mereial pursuits, and was living in a 
large rock-built mansion in the Calle Real. Da 
Costa wanted but one thing to make him a great 
man in the eyes of the Habaneros—blood; for 
unfortunately in the Havana as elsewhere, the 
distinctions of rank and family are scrupulously 
observed, An “‘ Jsleno”? moreover being neither 
Creole nor Castilian, is looked upon throughout 
the Spanish colonies as 

“Turk that’s born at Egripo 

No viler race can Israel show,” 
and notwithstanding all Don Pedro’s exertions 
to place himself on a par with the grandees of 
the island, he was constantly taught to feel the 
humiliation of “low birth and iron fortune.” 

The conservatism of the aristocracy of Havana 
is as cold and impenetrable as a wall of adamant. 
They are not so much to be blamed for their ap- 
parent want of socialism. Living in a city which 
for several centuries has been a favorite entrepot 
of adventurers from all nations, gamblers, pirates, 
swindlers and smugglers, a certain degree of ex- 
clusiveness has been found necessary to: self-pro- 
tection. Once the chilling crust of ceremony has 
been broken by proper passports (according to 
Madame Calderon) all within is hospitality and 
‘couleur de rose.”?” The madame, however, 
seems to have been born to tread upon roses. 
Being the wife of a rich Spanish ambassador, 
who, like the dove, bore glad tidings wherever 
he went, she looked only on the sunny side of 
the picture. She never saw the dark side. We 
have seen it to the chagrin and indignation ‘of 
our republican feelings. 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties, the rich 
Don Pedro like most men who have suddenly 
risen from obscurity to wealth, entertained a 
keen desire of mixing with the grandees, and 
since he could not re-ereate himself, he resolved 
to purchase this patent right by the sale of his 
beautiful daughter Isidora. In this determina- 
tion he was well aided and abetted by the Donna 

‘ Felipa, and in ‘@ short time a purchaser was 
a of a Count Baretto. 
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Baretto was‘an Italian forty years of age, the 
last twenty of which he had spent in the Havana. 
leading the life of a gay and idle bachelor. He 
mingled in the best society of the island, and 
although not wealthy, was in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, Owning a pretty little villa on 
the Bejucal road, from which in his handsome 
‘*quitrine” he drove daily into the city, for the 
purpose of enjoying the wine and wit of his 
associates. 

By skillful management on the part of the 
plotting parents, in a short time the Italian 
count honored the mansion of Don Pedro with 
his presence, and in a much shorter time became 
deeply enamored of his daughter. 

After a few visits from the count, the mar- 
riage settlements were agreed upon between 
him and the parents of Isidora—her consent 
had not as yet been obtained or even asked, but 
from the nature of the education which she had 
received—in which obedience had been incul- 
cated as the grandest virtue—not much difficulty ® 
was apprehended by either Don Pedro or the 
lover. 

We have as yet said but little of Isidora. She 
is worthy of a chapter. At an early age she had 
been placed by her father in the convent of San 
Francisco, for the purpose of being educated. 
The convent is situated in the interior of the 
island, in a wooded and mountainous district, 
and is secluded from the view of the passing 
traveller by a high wall and a thick forest. of 
live oaks. 

Here in this lonely and retired spot had the 
beautiful daughter of Da Costa spent several 
years of her life, strictly secluded like the rest of . 
her school-mates from any intercourse with the 
male sex, save the limited converse of gloomy 
monks, her teachers. Isidora had been just set 
free from her convent-prison, and it was sup- 
posed that man had not yet made his image on 
her heart. This supposition, although very 
natural under the circumstances, was never- 
theless a false one. 

Bordering upon the grounds of the conyent, 
and stretching away toward the south, rose a 
range of wild, uncultivated hills. On the side 
of one of these, and nearest to the walls was 
the palm screened “‘bohio” of a dashing young 
*Guajiro,” Don Silvio Rosas, and often had 
Isidora watched from the high window of her 
turret chamber for the return of the young 
hunter, and waived her white handkerchief as 
he sprung his dark mettled steed up the hill 
toward his homestead, 

There in front of his frail cottage of bamboos 
would Rosas wheel this panting charger, and 
gracefully return the salute of one whose face 
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only was known to him. But that face had 
done its work.. The romantic ‘Guajiro,” the 
troubador of the isles—loved the unknown 
maiden of the convent, and she in her turn 
loved the Guajiro. During the last year of 
Isidora’s residence in the convent, the lovers 
had found other means than dumb pantomime, 
by which to convey their feelings to one another. 

Almost every day would Don Silvio ride along 
the convent wall, and from the back of his high 
mettled charger manage to fling his amorous 
verses (for the ‘Guajiro”’ is a poet) into the 
leaves of an orange shrubbery on the other side. 
In the twilight, after vespers, a female form 
might be seen stealthily gliding into the shrub- 
bery, shaking the tender billet-doux from the 
thick foliage, and having the previous object in 
her bosom, returning within the gloomy shadows 
of the building. .An hour or two, and the same 
female form might be again seen approaching 
the shrubbery, and after having fastened a small 


“W'sprig of the tuya (cedar) to a cunningly folded 


note, jerking it by means of the elastic bamboo 
over the high wall. Outside might be heard the 
prancing of a horse’s hoofs, and the tink—tink 
——tink of a well played guitar, the Guajiro’s fine 
voice singing— 8 
Buenos noches—buenos noches! 
Tuya—tuya—Isidora 
Yo te amo—yo te amo, 
Hasta Ja muerte. 


For sevéral months did this romantic and 
interesting correspondence continue, when un- 
fortunately for the lovers it was brought to an 
abrupt termination by the following accidental 
discovery. 

The Padre Urbano, one of the brothers of the 
convent, had sauntered out one evening to take 
the air,and passing the grove of oranges already 
mentioned, he stopped to gather some of the 
delicious golden fruit. 

A very unusual species, having the appear- 
ance of a small roll of white paper, attracted 
his attention as it rested on the foliage of the 
orange trees. 
padre took the roll of paper, and finding it to 
be a billet-doux, opened and read as follows :— 


‘Dearest Isidora—I have finished the ladder, 
and at midnight will be at the south-western 
corner by the great palm. You can climb with 
perfect safety, as bamboos are green and 
tough. ‘My old friend, father A——, will wait 
for us at my cottage, and after we have been 

ited, ‘Ororo’ will carry us in six. hours to 
Batabano, where we shall remain until we have 
heard from your parents. © Fear not, Isidora, in 
me you shall find lover, husband, protector, ald 
—at midnight. Tuya, Tuya, 

Sitvio.” 


? his wonted cheerfulness. 


* Holy Apostles !’? exclaimed the padre, when 
he. had finished reading the curious epistle— 
*¢ treason—elopement—and from the convent of 
San Francisco—thank the Virgin, I will be in 
time to prevent such a misfortune to our estab- 
lishment. It would have ruined us. I must 
instantly to the prior,” and the gloomy monk 
hastened as fast as his cowl and gown would 
permit him toward the cloister. 

In vain did Don Silvio repeat over and over 
again the concerted signal—in vain did he shiver 
for two hours in the cold night by the great palm 


no purpose. Isidora came not, and the, disap- 
pointed lover returned to his bohio, wHere it 
required all the consolation his friend father 
A was capable of giving to restore him to 
Father A—— was 
much attached to the Guajiro, who had saved 
his life during an insurrection of the negroes. 

For two months Don Silvio saw nothing of his 
mistress. The high turret window was closely 
watched, but there was no appearance of the sweet 
face of Isidora, and he dared no longer communi- 
cate by letter, as he feared its interception. 

One morning, as the Guajiro was sitting under 
the shade of a tall palm tree in front of his dwel- 
ling, looking wistfully toward the gray turret of 
the convent, and occasionally glancing at his 
black steed, who was feeding at some little dis- 
tance, the shrill neigh of the latter caused him 
to look in the direction of the Havana road. A 
splendid carriage was coming on at a brisk rate 
toward the convent. It passed along the foot 
of the hill, and Don Silvio could see through the 
live oak foliage that it had stopped before the 
; entrance of the convent gate. 

Turning his sombrero, and lighting a fresh 
cigar, the Guajiro, followed by two large blood- 
hounds, sauntered down the hill. An old lady 
and gentleman had got out of the carriage, 
and after ringing the gate bell were admitted 
within the walls of the convent ground. In 








Stretching forth his hand, the : 


half an hour they returned, accompanied by a 
$ brother of the order of San Francisco, and a 
young and beautiful female, whom Don Silvio 
at Once recognized as his beloved Isidora. _Ima- 
gine his feelings when he saw his mistress thus 
about to be borne from him forever. For he 
had heard of the character of Da Costa, and he 
well. knew that the rich merchant would never 
consent to give his daughter to a poor Guajiro. 
And the form of Isidora, how graceful—how 
symmetrical!—in perfect correspondence with 
the angel face which he had so.long worshipped. 
He was not allowed much: time ‘to, admire her, 
for she was ushered almost unceremoniously 





tree,—the bamboo ladder had been twisted to, 


into the carriarge by the old gentleman) who | 
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was her father, and the postilions climbing into 
their saddles, put spurs to the horses, and were 
soon far on the road to Havana. 

Don Silvio could not even salute her as she 
passed him. The carriage windows were closed. 
He stood for a long time gazing after the brilliant 
equipage, then turning with a sigh, he walked up 
the hill to his dwelling, and mechanically flung 
himself into a seat. 

*Ororo,”’ uttered a shrill neigh, and galloping 
up laid his beautiful head upon the shoulder of 
his master, as if to comfort him. It was an 
interesting picture, such as may be seen only 
in Spanish American countries. There sat the 
Guajiro in his picyresque dress—velvet jacket, 
embroidered trowsers and yellow “ botas,”’ (with 
a red silk sash gracefully knotted around his well 
turned waist,) just awakened from the deepest ; 
dejection by the actions of his favorite Ororo— 
the steed too beautifully formed, and black and 
glossy as the raven’s wing. 





> 


rode out on this crowded thoroughfare who more 
than all others admired the country cavalier. It 
was Isidora who recognized in the handsome 
Guajiro, her own Don Silvio. 

Isidora was now more than ever guarded, as 
her nuptials with Baretto were soon to take 
place, and she was always accompanied by the 
enamorier nobleman. Her father’s house was 
her prison, and Don Silvio had not as yet suc- 
ceeded in communicating with her, except in 
the stolen glance of forbidden love. 

But the young Guajiro added to his accom- 
plisments the art of painting. He sketched 
likenesses and landscapes with equal facility, 
and was in fact an artist of the first class. He 
had long ago painted the fair face of Isidora as 
it shone through the gloomy convent window, 
and the painting might be found over his heart. 
He now determined to call this talent to his aid. 

Count Baretto reclined in the verandah of his 


A little distant { villa, smoking the finest cigars that could pos- 


stood two huge hounds in the shade of a large  sibly be rolled out of the “vuelta di Abago.’?* 
date tree. Against another tree, a palm, hung ; They were a present from his future father-in- 


the human-looking body of a dead iguana, 
which a mulatto, the slave of Don Silvio, was 
about preparing to divest of its skin. The 
lizard was not yet dead, and by the tortuous 
motion of its long tail seemed to prognosticate } 
the aggravated pain which was preparing for it. 
Around were dispersed flocks of Guinea fowls 
and other domestic: animals, and in the little 
verandah hung the high peaked saddle of Ororo 
—the, machete and spurs of his master, with 
pistols, guitar, and such other articles of dress ; 
or furniture as are usually found in the bohio of 
a bachelor Guajiro. 

Don Silvio gazed for a while on the various 
objects around—gazed at his homestead; then 
patting his beautiful horse, he exclaimed— 

Come, my brave Ororo, we must hence to- | 


night—poor fellow, your hoofs will find the | 


pavements of the city a little harder than the { 
soft turf of the hills—but we shall return, Ororo, 
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law. At intervals he conveyed to his mouth 
a glass of Vesuvius wine. Two small Italian 
greyhounds lay beside him, snapping occasion- 
ally at the cocuyos that flitted past in their fiery 
flight. It was twilight, and these insects were 
beginning to blaze forth among the dark leaves 
of the date trees. The golden sun had set over 
the yellow fields of coffee and cane, and the 
scene was quiet and soft, yet glorious in the 
extreme. Emblems of wealth and prosperity 
were strewed around the villa, and the distant 
’ plantations gave forth the joyous laugh and 
song of the sons of toil, who were now wending 
their way homeward to their respective “ barra- 
coons.” 

The count was meditating on the means of 
spending the vast fortune of the retired “mer- 
chant, which in a few days he would inherit, 
and was busily employed in building castles, 


‘ when the front gate of his villa was opened, 


and with goodly company, I hope—so do not } and a young man plainly attired apres his way 
; up to the verandah. 


be down-hearted my beautiful.” So saying, the ; 
Guajiro commenced ‘iii preparations for a 
journey. - 

The mulatto saddled Ororo, while his master 
dressed himself in his most elegant habiliments, 
not forgetting his machete and pistols, and when 
everything was ready, leaving his dogs and his 
cattle, and his cottage in the keeping of his 
faithful campana, he leaped into his lama-skin 
saddle, and was soon far on the road to the 
capitol. 

For three months was the dashing young Gua- 
jiro and his coal black steed an object.of interest 
on the Paser of Havana. But there was one that 


| 





He was a young artist from Madrid, who 
brought a letter of introduction to the count 
from a friend in the city, desiring his patronage. 

Count Baretto was fond, although forty, of 
looking at himself in every phase, and an en- 
gagement was entered into with the artist 
forthwith. The artist was invited to remain 
at the villa, which he did, until the portrait 
was finished. 

The portrait represented the count much hand- 
somer than he really was, and gave the greatest 
satisfaction, so much so that Count Baretto gave 
the young artist a letter of introduction to Don 








~~ 
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Pedro Da Costa, accompanied with a request on 
his (the count’s) part, that the portrait of the 
bride should also be painted previous to their 
nuptials. 

This was readily agreed to by Don Pedro, 
and the Spanish painter was admitted within 
the walls of Da Costa’s mansion. Judge the 
agreeable surprise of Isidora when she recog- 
nized in the young artist her lover, the Guajiro. 

She had the tact, however, to conceal her 

emotions in the presence of her father and 
mother, and the painter was duly installed, 
and commenced his task. For several days 
the, painting went on charmingly, and a beau- 
tiful portrait of the beautiful Isidora was prog- 
nosticated as the result. About the fourth day, 
however, some change was required in the easel 
upon which the portrait stood, and the young 
artist (Getano he was called) went out to pro- 
cure @ mechanic. He returned presently, and 
along with him the man he had sought for. 
«’ Don Pedro, who was rarely ever more than 
half an hour out of his daughter’s presence, 
shortly after entered the painting room, but I 
will not here pretend to describe his astonish- 
ment at seeing the Donna Isidora in the arms 
of the Spanish painter, while a priest in canoni- 
cals stood with outstretched arms, pronouncing 
in a clear and distinct voice the finale of a mar- 
riage ceremony. The scene that followed was 
equally beyond the powers of description. 

The holy man (who was no other than Father 
A——) had suddenly disappeared, but the pain- 
ter, or rather the Guajiro Don Silvio Rosas, re- 
mained, and coolly informed Don Pedro that he 





had arrived ‘‘in time to be too late.”? Don Pedro 


was relentless, and ordered his daughter and her 
husband to leave his presence and his house, 
which .order was promptly obeyed, and that 
evening the faithful Ororo carried his master 
and his beautiful mistress to the hills, and the 
bohio of the humble cavalier was cheered by the 
light of love, 

When Baretto heard of the trick which had 
been served upon him,- he swore vengeance 
upon the “impostor,” as he termed Don Silvio, 
but he took care never to come within reach of 
the machete and pistols of the daring Guajiro. 

Don Pedro remained, for a time, unrelenting, 
and the humble roof still sheltered the Guajiro 
and his beautiful wife: In it, however, they 
were happy—happy in mutual and confiding 
love. But. two such noble natures were not 
destined to remain long in poverty,.and on the 
death of his wife (which occurred soon after) 
Don Pedro, who was. now lonely in the world, 
forgave his child, and took her back again, with 
the husband of her choice, 


> 





THE FOUR LEAVED CLOVER.* 


Addreesed to Miss R. W. who gave the author one 

of those rare plants, Tune, 1845. 

Four-LEaven plant of mystic power 

Bestowed on me in happiest hour, 

By a loved and lovely maid, 

Who, whilst giving, laughing said: 

‘By this Shamrock’s potent spell 

Thou may’st walk inyisible, 

And thy love, where’er it rest, 

With woman’s answering love be blest!” 

Gift of sweetest, happiest hour, 

I hail thee, and will test thy power! 

INVOCATION. 
Spirit of the four-leaved pl&nt! 
Wheresoe’er thy footsteps haunt— 
* Whether in the fields of air 

With the half-fallen spirits there— 

Whether wandering on the earth 

With loving sprites of mortal birth, 

By wooded dell or lofty mountain, 

By singing stream or gushing fountain— 

By the garden’s flower beds, 

Where the rose her fragrance sheds 

Sweet as maiden’s love-breathed sigh, 

When heaves the breast and swims the eye, 

And cheeks with timid blushing vie 

With that rose’s beauteous dye— 

Where the myriad flowers around 

Make the place enchanted ground, 

And with secret influences move 

Eyes and hearts to look and love— 

Whereso’er thy footsteps roam, 

Spirit, I command thee, come! 

Come!—if not with bonds o’erladen 

By that gentle, winning maiden! 

‘Well she knows the secret bed 

Where thy four-leaved plants lie hid, 

And, with one of these in hand, 

She thy service may command; 

For, though her native charms, arrayed 

To conquer, need no magic aid, 

Much I fear she will thee guard, 

Keeping thee in strictest ward, 

Lest thy service some one steal, 

And herself thy power should feel! 

If ’tis so, then steal away 

From her by the close of day; 

Now, in this sweet evening hour, 

When she in her twilight bower * 

Takes her harp and trills the strings 

At first with silvery murmurings, 

Then with cadence soft and low, 

Like the fountain’s tinkling flow, 

Till with sweetest symphony 

She pours her notes of harmony, 

While, on zephrys borne along, 

Flows her gushing tide of song! 

Oh, steal away! and with thee bring 

Her warm touch from the trembling string! 


* Or shamrock. 
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Come away, and bring the tone 
As fresh it from her lip hath flown! 
But if thou canst not come away 
By the closing hour of day; 
Steal away when ceased her numbers, 
Wooed she is by gentle slumbers! 
Come, nor linger longer there, 
While her lips yet murmur prayer, 
Ere her blue eyes close in sleep, 
While angels round her vigils keep! 
No hour nor place for thee to stay 
Where angels watch—where seraphs pray! 
Then speed thee hither, imp of power! 
I wait thee until midnight hour. 

* * * * * * 
No spirit comes! I’ve called in vain, 
Then will I try another strain , 
My four-leaved shamrock I'l] entwine 
Around thy front, old harp of mine, 
Mayhap ’tis thus we may command 
The genius of the shamrock land; 
And whilst I pour my lowly song 
Thy sympathizing chords along, 
That potent spirits magic tone, 
Commingling freely with thine own, 
Perchance may move my love-layde 
To thrill with answering love for me. 


SONG. 


Oh! why thus fall my accents, cold 
And faltering, from my tongue , 
Tn doubt and pain my tale is told— 
My slow confession wrung: 
Yet, lady, be my secret thine, 
Whate’er my suit betide: 
By thee this wayward heart of mine 
Is stricken in its pride. 

II. 
little deemed it e’er could bend 
Thus humbly from its throne, 
Its wild, unfettered sway to end, 
And welcome chains to own— 
Yes, own them welcome ere it knew 
That thine in turn would bow, 
And kindly deign to share them too: 
’T is tamed and altered now. 


III. 
Oh, ’tis enough for thee to know— 
Too much for me to feel— 
That thou hast charms to tame it so— 
To bruise, or bless and heal; 
Then gently deal, oh, lady fair, 
Nor bend its earnest tone 
To flattery vain, or cold despair; 
’T is wortliy of thine own. 
Iv. 
Sweet maid, ’tis worthy of thine own, 
Tf love, true love may claim; 
It throbs, it burns for thee alone 
With Love’s undying flame; 
Then grant to this fond, yearning breast 
aie The right revered to prove 





Thy shield, thy tower, thy home of rest, 
My own, my only love! 


Hush! hush, my lyre. Too well thy chords 
Give echo to my burning words, 

Too passionate—too like the true. 

A prince—a chieftain thus might woo, 
With foot.upon his native heath, 

And all his own he viewed beneath 
Of lake and river, hill and dale, 

Of upland bold and bending vale— 
With eagle plume in cap of blue 

A mountain chieftain thus might woo, 
All proudly meek—all sadly proved, 
And sueing have his cleimed allowed. 
But I, untitled, landless elf, 

Just lord of nothing but myself, 

(A precious earldom to be seen, 

And hard to govern, tis I ween,) 
Were I to don such lordly grace 

I should be laughed at to my face. 
Then hence, proud musings, false or true, 
And hence, ye imps, and vapors blue : 
I charge ye, hence, I’ll none of you, 
Your melancholies will not do. 

Now then, old harp; a lighter strain, 
We'll try what’s in the coaxing vein. 


SECOND SONG. 
Oh, come to the vale of the Schuylkill with me, 
I’ve a home in its bosom in waiting for thee; 
A palace ’t would seem, though a cottage in size, 
If blessed with the light of thy love-beaming eyes. 


I’ve loved thee, sweet maid, since thou wert but a girl, 
With thy silken hair straying o’er bosom of pearl, 
Thy beauty I’ve worshipped in silence, unseen, 
Enshrining thy image, my idol, my queen. 


In silence I’ve watched over thy sweet budding worth 
And gentleness seeming too good for the earth; 

But now are my silence and wisdom o’erthrown 

As I gaze on thee, love, with thy charms full-blown. 


We have grain in our valleys and flocks on our hills— 
Broad meadows, brave forests and health-giving rills, 
And, better than all, we have hearts without guile, 
That warmer shall glow in the light of thy smile. 


Our cottage is garnished with beauties around, 

And the vales and the hamlets with beauties abound, 
But sweet though they be to the heart that is free, 
To my eyes, to my heart there is nothing like thee. 


Oh! ’tis lovely to gaze on the sun-setting’s glow 

In our forest-fringed river reflected below, 

But lovelier far is the glow which I prize— 

Sweet love, ’tis the light of thine own beaming eyes. 
Then come to the vale, dearest maiden, with me, 

I’ve a home in its bosom im waiting for thee; 

A palace ’t will seem, though a cottage in size, 

When blest with the light of thy love-beaming eyes. 


Enough, enough to love-lady, 
Enough the spirit’s power to prove, 
If mingled song and glamourie 
May aught avail her heart to move. 
And if it fail, no more I’ll try, 
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Or song, or shamrock spell or dream, 
But trust to heart and soul and eye— 
To active brain and lab’ring arm; 

And if the lady will not yield 

To spell or song, or work or prayer— 
The world is wide—its spacious field 
Hath other flowers as bright and fair: 
It were perverse to pine with thirst 
Beside a cool and limpid lake, 
Because we could not drink where erst 
We long delicious draughts did take 
From that sweet fountain calm and clear 
Beneath the old embowering trees, 
And deemed no other fount could e’er 
Our burning hearts so soothe or please. 
Ah, no! By that sweet fount I swear, 
Such reasoning is as false as vain: 

I know the strong heart soon could tear 
In fragments an unwelcome chain, 


But since it hath all freely bent j 


In pure, deep homage to that shrine 
Most loved—its faith may ne’er be rent 


By proud, rebellious will of mine. * * 
STANZAS. 
BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 
Tume’s winds have passed 


O’er thee and me since last I saw thee stand 
With brow of light amidst the Sabbath band, 
T know, full fast, 
To undermine, to chasten and to blight, 
To dry those hidden springs, deep, pure and bright, 


That have their flow, 
From hearts that beat to love, to truth and trust, 
Unsuited all to the o’ermastering dust, 
That binds them low; 
Yet born to cherish in each passing breath, 
A something that outlasts the frosts of death. 


Gan I forget? 
The winds may waft me o’er the heaving foam, 
To shores far distant from my childhood’s home, 
And yet, and yet, 
Thine image shall be fresh to me as when 
We parted—oh, I hoped to meet again. 


The palm’s deep shade, __ 
The cocoa’s breath, the orange grove’s perfume, 
The lime in rural pride may rear its plume, 
Mantling the glade, 
And round me pour its bloom in melting showers, 
Wafted on dewy wing, midgt Indian bowers. 


Long years may flow, 
And still within my bosom’s cherished shrine, 
Thy name with memory’s garlands shall entwine, 
Like flowers that glow 
Deep in some lonely vale, bathing the air 
In sweets, while none may know the ‘charms that linger 
there. 








THE SPIRIT BIRD. 
BY H. R. NAGEL. 


Wuart I am going to relate may raise a smile 
of incredulity in some of my readers. But the 
connexion between the spiritual and material 
world is a subject involved in such mystery— 
there have been so many learned and good men 
who have maintained that a direct communica- 
tion exists between disembodied spirits and 
earthly beings—that, at least, authorities on the 
subject may be considered divided, and I may 
claim belief as readily as if I narrated only an 
ordinary tale. Why not believe, with Milton, 
that 


‘¢ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth.” 


When I first visited the Insane Asylum, at 
——, I was struck by the peculiarly melancholy 
appearance of one of its inmates. He was sit- 
ting alone on a bench under a clump of trees in 
the farthest corner of the yard, He was dressed 
in a deep black suit, arranged with the most 
scrupulous neatness. The countenance was 
eloquent; the features regular, and handsomely 
formed; and the high classical brow. bespoke 
the soul of poetry and feeling. He appeared 
not to notice my presence, being occupied in 
poring over a book which he held in his hand, 
I was wondering to myself what had been the 
cause of his present situation, and sighed at the 
doom of one so young, when he raised his eyes 
from the book, and they fell upon me. It riveted 
me to the spot, that gaze expressed a volume; 
the most intense anguish and deep seated grief 
was depicted in every lineament; my heart bled 
forhim. ‘ Ah! disappointed hopes,” thought I, 
and I determined to know more of him. 

Accordingly I endeavored to make his ac- 
quaintance. I found that there were times 
when his disease appeared. to leave him, and 
give place to a settled melancholy. I often 
sat down beside him, and endeavored to draw 
something from him concerning his history; but 
he always answered me by pointing upward, 
saying, “she is happy there: he will come for 
me soon.” ‘* Who will come for him,” thought 
I; * perhaps he means death, poor fellow !”? and 
that was the only conclusion I could arrive at, 

Thus I was left apparently without a ¢lue; 
and resigned the effort as a mystery not to be 
solved, when I found another trail and: pursued 


it with more success. Once a month I observed 


a young man drive to the asylum, and stay 
several hours. On inquiry I found that he was 
a kinsman of the lunatic; I immediately made 
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his acquaintance, and soon succeeded in drawing 
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from him, though reluctantly, a brief account of 
his poor relative. 

Walter C—— was the only son of a wealthy 
and retired merchant. At an early age he ex- 
hibited signs of a high intellectual, talent, and 
entered college with the intention of studying 
for one of the learned professions. And well 
he maintained his purpose. With a most com- 
prehensive mind he grasped and overcome with 
ease the most laborious tasks; pushed through 
his graduation at an early age, and even in his 
minority, stood forth a bright star in his profes- 
sion. 

During his collegiate career, he had made the 
acquaintance of a bright and beautiful girl; a 
fitting counterpart of his noble nature. She 
was skilled in all the accomplishments of the 
day, and was withal a sweet poetess; and when 
she breathed to him as they walked out together 
some of her beautiful and touching stanzas, his 
heart was enraptured. His affection soon became 
a part of his life, and his-whole soul seemed 
bound up in her. Need I say she was won by 
his eloquence, and a day appointed for their 
union? But that day never came. That delicate 
and fragile flower, too heavenly, perhaps, for 
this world, like the rose, bloomed a season, then 
drooped and died. The fine structure was too 
weak to counteract the cold and rude storms 
that swept. over her, and the insatiable grave 
marked her for its prey. Walter’s ever watch- 
ful eye soon discovered the lily supplanting the 
rose on her cheek, the fevered brow, the quick- 
ened breath; and at length spoke his fears. But 
she laughed it off, remarking that it was a slight 
indisposition, and would soon leave her; yet she 
gtew worse, and worse, and then, alas! when 
toe late, efforts were made to stop its progress. 
She was taken to Europe, to France, to sunny 
Italy, in the hope that change of climate would 
soon restore her. Vain hope! the destroyer had 
already pervaded her whole system with his 
baneful influence, and was drawing the cords 
of death tightly and closely around her; and in 
despair she craved to be taken home, that she 
might lie near those she had loved. 

They embarked. As the ship left those classic 
shores, and the invalid was gazing on their beau- 
ties now-fast receding from view, a large bird 

snow white plumage whirled twice or thrice 
over them, and disappeared. “That’s my spirit 
bird come to warn me,’’ she remarked. 

Soon after her arrival home she was pros- 
ted on her bed; disease had entirely over- 
come her, and she alternately sank and revived, 
~ @waiting in calm resignation her hour of disso- 
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's heart was cast down with sorrow. 








He continually breathed forth a fervent prayer 
for her recovery, but gloomy forebodings filled 
his mind; and though he had hopes, yet he felt 
that she must die, and did all within his power 
to smooth her last hours and make her comfor- 
table. 

She awoke one day out of a troubled sleep, 
and faintly asked for a drink. A fretful, uneasy 
langor had taken possession of her, which be- 
tokened a mind worn out, as well as body; her 
lips were parched, and her brow fevered; her 
dissolution was evidently at hand. 

“Raise. me up, Walter,” said the invalid, 
faintly —*I wish to behold the face of nature 
once more.” Walter assisted her to rise, and 
pillowed her in an easy position before the 
window, which looked out to the west. It was 
the hour just before evening. Rain had fallen 
in the early part of the day, but now the setting 
sun shone brilliantly out from a broad field of 
blue, and his departing rays gleamed through 
the trees, lighting up the hanging rain-drops 
until they glittered like diamonds; and as the 
cool, refreshing breeze swept over the burning 
brow of the poor invalid, it seemed to instil 
new life into her veins, and invigorate her 
sinking frame. . 

‘* How beautiful,” said she. ‘*It never looked 
so charming as now. Ah! we poor mortals can 


never appreciate the beauties that are set before 


us until we are called to leave them, and we 
would give worlds for one short hour to enjoy 
them.” 

‘Oh, don’t talk so,”? said Walter, “compose 
yourself; it frightens me to hear you talk thus.”? 

*T dreamed,” continued she, ‘just now, and 
in my dream the spirit bird came to me, the 
same white bird we saw on leaving Italy, and 
bade me come away. I believe my hour is 
come, and that I must obey the call, and leave 
all I love here. And oh! it wrings my heart to 
leave thee, Walter, yet I have the sweet hope 
that we may meet again. Yes,” said she, her 
soft eye lighting up with a celestial brilliancy, 
pointing to heaven, “there is all sorrow banished, 
and joy reigns forever; and I go forward to await 
thy coming. 

‘ And hope, tho’ lost forever here, 
Thou lt yet be mine in heaven.’’ 

She paused, and closing her eyes, sank back 
on the pillow, calmly agiato a tranquil sleep. 
The spirit had winged its | way above. 

Walter called her by évery endearing name, 
and exhorted her to speak to him; and when he 
was convinced that she was really dead, he 
raved and tore his hair like a madman, but by 
degrees his feelings settled into a quiet melan- 
choly. 
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Calmly he followed her remains to the tomb. 
He shed no tear; it was mockery to weep out 
grief such as his; he stood by the side of the 
grave, looking on indifferently as the clods drop- 
ped with a hollow sound upon the coffin. It 
was finished—all had left the church-yard—yet 
he stood in the same position, gazing vacantly 
on the. mound that covered the being that he 
loved with an affection which was consuming 
him. Suddenly he heard a scream, and looking 
up he saw a large white bird slowly wheeling 
up over his head, He burst into a loud laugh— 
turned on his heel and walked away—a maniac! 

* * * * The roof of the asylum is flat, 
with a balustrade around it breast high. On 
this terrace, the invalid lunatics are allowed 
occasionally to go under the care of a keeper, 
to enjoy the air, which is much stronger and 
cooler than below. I was one day seated on 
this place, in company with the keeper, busily 
engaged in reading. There were several of the 
lunatics also seated around, among whom was 
Walter. I was startled from a reverie bya noise, 
and looking up saw Walter upon his feet, his 
eyes riveted upon something in the distance, and 
making violent gestures. Suddenly he turned 
and began to scale the railing. Affrighted, I 
rushed across the space that separated us, fear- 
He shouted, 


I saw 


ing his fall, but arrived too late. 
it is the spirit bird,’’ and sprang off. 
his form suspended a moment in the air, and in 
the next it was dashed to atoms on the pave- 


ment below. We gathered up his remains and 
buried them in the asylum grounds. I lingered 
the last, and wept tears of bitterness over his 
grave for his sad fate. I turned to depart, when 
a fluttering attracted my attention, and looking 
in the*direction, I observed two beautiful white 
birds sailing away. They were united above. 


TO MY MOTHER. 
BY J. 8S FRELIGH. 


Tuy home is now where angels are; 
While [ am left to mourn below, 
And struggle on through seas of care, 
And mists of doubt, and shades of woe— 
Oh! may my ever be 
Such ae would be approved by thee. 


Thy name, engraved in living light | 
Far-streaming over life’s dark sea, 
Is like a beacon-star at night 
To guide me on to heaven and thee— 
Soon may I see thee face to face, 
In that eternal resting-place. 





WOMAN’S LOVE. 
A TALE OF THE DAYS OF QUEEN MARY, 


BY ANGELINE E. ALEXANDER. 


CHAPTER I. 

Great were the preparations going on in and 
around the Castle of Glenoway, for itwas the 
bridal night of the noble lord’s only child—the 
Lady Madaline Crawford. At an early age. 
Madaline Crawford was sent to the court of 
France to be educated, and placed under the 
especial protection of her sovereign, Mary of 
Scotland. After the death of Mary’s husband, 
Francis the Second, the queen’s proud spirit 
could ill brook the insolent and overbearing 
conduct of her haughty mother-in-law, Catha- 
rine De Medicis; accordingly she was compelled 
to retire from France, and accept the call of her 
subjects to assume the government of her own 
kingdom. . Her protege, the Lady Madaline, 
accompanied the beautiful Queen of Scots to 
their northern home, where she was soon after 
created one of her maids of honor, and although 
an exceedingly young girl, was admitted to the 
closest intimacy and fullest confidence that could 
exist between a queen and a subject. It was to 
her dressing-room at Holyrood Palace that Mary 
Stuart would occasionally steal away from the 
lourden of state duties, and seated with her favo- 
rite in the deep embrasure of a window, through 
the stained glass of which the setting sun re- 
flected d rainbow hues, sigh for the 
sunny clime, and converse upon gay scenes of 
her beloved France. . 

The Lady Madaline was a prize for which 
many a powerful baron and chivalrous knight 
would have risked all, but his honor, to secure; 
for not only was she very beautiful and accom- 
plished, as well as the sole heiress of her father’s — 
broad lands and immense wealth, but she was 
also the especial favorite of her majesty, and it — 
was well known that whoever won her would © 
have laid the stepping-stone to fame and for- 
tune. But the Lady Madaline was fastidious 
in her taste, ambitious in her views, and withal — 
a heartless coquette. She had imbibed many of © 
the foibles of her royal mistress, without any of 
her redeeming traits of character. She was im- 
perious and haughty, without being benevolent ~ 
and generous. Confident of her own attrac- 
tions, and depending upon her influence over 
the queen, she was at no pains to conciliate the 
favor of any; but assumed toward all an air sad 
haughty indifference, as if she felt too certain” 
of horfiage ever to court it. Several years had ~ 
flown by in gayety and conquest, since her r¢turm 
from France, and the proud beauty seethed but 
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little inclined to select from among the numerous 
admirers who flocked around her, until Fitzallan, 
the noble Earl of Melville, presented his suit and 
was accepted. _ 

Our story commences on the night of the cele- 
bration of the nuptials. The fete was to be 
most splendid, and graced by the royal presence. 
It was+a balmy night in June, and music soft 
and delicious, mingling with the sighing breeze, 
stole upon the ear, almost entrancing the senses. 
The illuminations of the castles and its environs 
were disposed with so much art, and produced 
such brilliancy as made the night seem like sub- 
dued day, and distinctly reflected the outlines of 
the ancient pile. The gay and beautiful of the 
Scottish court were there, but pre-eminent above 
them all shone the noble lady of the castle. It 
would be almost impossible to conceive a more 
lovely being than the Lady Madaline on her 
bridal night. The robe of rich white brocade 
eame down low on the shoulders, fully revealing 
their rounded and exquisite proportions as they 
rose so gracefully from her magnificent bust, 
and then as if to veil these charms, a profusion 
of dark glossy ringlets, with here and there a 
diamond flashing out like a star, was allowed 
to fall on her neck, half concealing and half dis- 
closing the beauties they were meant to heighten. 
Ruffles of rich lace hung over her dimpled elbows, 
and were looped up with silver ornaments ere 
they reached the chain of jewels that was woven 
round the tapering arms. Her delicate waist 
was bound by a gift from the queen—a cincture 
of pearls, clasped in front by a buckle formed 
entirely of diamonds, and terminating in a net- 
work of silver interwoven with pearls. Over 
all was thrown the bridal veil—a delicate point 
lace of such exquisite fineness, that at each 
graceful movement of the wearer it floated 
around her like a mantle of gossamer. The 
magnificence of her dress suited well her style 
of beauty, which was of the most imposing and 
brilliant kind. 

But if the Lady Madaline was perfect in femi- 
nine beauty, not less so in manly and command- 
ing dignity was the noble earl, to whose plighted 
vows she responded. His tall and remarkably 
fine person was displayed to the best advantage 
by a rich and becoming costume. His doublet 
of dark blue velvet, embroidered with gold, was 
worn with a princely grace, and it needed not 
the-earl’s coronet that glistened on his brow to 


’» distinguish one less accustomed to sue than to 


command. A stately and dignified mien was his, 
but occasionally a shade of gloom, amounting 
@lmost to sternness, would flit across his hand- 


_” as if called up by some painful 


tions. 
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CHAPTER 
Severat miles from Glenoway the ivy mantl 

battlements of an old castle rose in the — 
ground, over the extensive forest with which it 
was surrounded. The situation was retired, and 
the solitude and repose around seemed almost 
monastic. On the western side of the castle lay 
a beautiful garden, and from the window which 
overlooked it a faint light crept out upon the 
shrubbery. The place, from whence came the 
light, was not remarkable for the spiendor of its 
furniture, or the elaborate finish of its decora- 
tions. It was a lady’s private apartment, and 
the simplicity of grace and elegance, combined 
with purity of taste, had lent to everything an 
indescribable charm, which rendered it far more 
lovely and agreeable to the feelings than the most 
costly style of showy magnificence. Beautiful 
flowers were scattered about to diffuse their 
odor, and a lute lying near the casement, told 
that the same fair hand that gathered them had 
often rested among its strings. Everything was 
quiet and lovely. Near the centre of the room, 
at an ebony table, upon which burned an exqui- 
sitely wrought silver lamp, sat a young and 
beautiful lady. She was attired in the quaint 
but superb style worn by females of rank in 
that day. Her dress of rich black velvet fitted 
closely her small exquisite figure, and was ad- 
mirably adapted to exhibit its delicate contour. 
The hair of paly gold was simply parted on her 
noble brow, and carried gracefully round the 
beautifully formed head to the knot behind, 
where a circle of pearls partly restrained its 
profuse flow, which, with one bright jewel on 
her hand, was the only ornament she wore. If 
the tranquillity of Eden seemed to reign in the 
apartment, one glance at the lady’s face was 
sufficient to show that, Eden-like, a blight had 
fallen upon her joys. The impress of sorrow 
dwelt upon her beautiful features, and the soft 
blue eyes wore an expression of suffering so 
deep, and yet so holy, that it plainly mirrored 
forth a heart from which the last fond ray of 
hope had been crushed out, and was now endea- 
voring to await in patience the hour when her 
freed spirit could forget the anguish of earth in 
the happiness of heaven. Here, in the solitude 
of her chamber, communing with her stricken 
spirit, sat Isabel, Countess of Beaufort—the 
divorced wife of the @arl of Melville. Her 
hands were meekly clagped around a golden 
miniature case richly set with diamonds, and 
the light falling upon it in softened rays quietly 
reflected the noble features of the Earl of Mel- 
ville. Long and intense wag)the lady’s gaze. 
No tear dimmed her eye—n0 sigh heaved her 
breast—no gleam of revenge darkened her 
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countenance. Still her look was fixed upon 
the picture; as though from thence she derived 
e¥istence. At length a slight tremor ran through 
her frame. Her lips and eyelids were tightly 
compressed, as if to force back the thoughts that 
were consuming her life, and starting up like } 
one who felt that it was death to remain there 
longer, she pressed the miniature to her lips, and 
carefully replacing it in her bosom, approached 
the window. The moon had now risen, and 





was flooding with mellow radiance the rich and 
varied landscape that reposed in quiet beauty 
around the castle. The mild, balmy breeze of 
a summer night fanned her burning cheeks, and 
thrilled among the leaves of the forest in sweet 
but mournful minstrelsy as it stole through the } 
moonlight air. The scene was a subduing one, 
and the lady’s heart melted under its influence. 
Every spot within view was endeared to her, 
for with each familiar object was associated some 
tender remembrance of Fitzallen. How often 
on such a night had she wandered with him 
over the castle grounds and listened to his 
words of love, believing that her lot was cast 
in heaven. In the first days of her marriage 
time had glided away unconsciously in the joy 
of newly awakened affection, and the certainty 
of being loved. How trifling in comparison 
appeared the pomp and splendor of a court. 
His presence imparted a new charm to life— 
all else was forgotten—all seasons were alike, 
and in rapture did she dream away the hours, 
imagining that years of endless bliss were yet 
to flow. Oh, those seasons of ineffable rapture! 
How had the blighted hopes of the lady wrung 
out tears of bitter anguish to their memory, and 
with what freshness did they rise up before her 
desolate spirit—when the happiness of a life- 
time was crowded into a few short months, and 
upon the remembrance of past joys was she now 
to live! Utter disconsolateness settled upon 
her countenance as these piercing recollections 
coursed through her mind. 

**T can endure it no longer,’’ exclaimed she, 
suddenly springing up and wildly pressing her 
hands upon her temples as if to still their throb- 
bings, while with a quick, irregular step she 
paced .the room, giving vent to her feelings 
in broken and incoherent sentences— these 
thoughts will drive me mad—lI feel my totter- 
ing reason yielding—oli® for madness—death— 
anything that will make me cease to think. 
How long ere this heart will break! It lies so 
heavy in my breast that I fear me it has turned 
to stone, and yet it feels—how deeply—my 
father in heaven knows—but it cannot last for- 
ever—blessed hope—ere long its quick, wild 
throbbings will be over, and joy may re-visit it 
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in the mansions of peace. Could these walls 
but speak, to what hours of unmitigated anguish 
would they bear witness, and yet I love the spot, 
for it has been hallowed by his presence. He 
has walked across the floor—reclined upon that 
lounge—read from those vellum-bound books— 
bent over and caressed me, while to please him 
my voice mingled with the strains of yonder 
lute. Oh! dwells there a righteous judge above 
—in compassion then reveal to me what great 
sin I have committed against high heaven, that 
these delights should be snatched from me when 
I had but just begun to taste them. Memory 
paints the past in living colors—I can see those 
eyes lit up with happiness resting upon me— 
hear the tones of that voice that made my heart 
bound with joy—feel his warm breath upon my 
cheek. The springs of life are giving way— 
soon I shall bid adieu to sorrow—will a mer- 
ciful Creator forgive him and receive my de- 
parting spirit??? prayed the Lady Isabel, as she 
knelt down with hands clapsed upon her breast 
and eyes raised toward heaven. A slight noise 
from without startled her, and as she arose the 
door of the apartment was opened by a strange 
looking figure. The being who thus uncere- 
moniously intruded upon the retirement of the 
Lady Isabel, was one of those characters by no 
means uncommon at that time in Scotland— 
partly gipsy and partly seer. Years before, 
when she first appeared at the castle, the oid 
earl, grandfather to the Lady Isabel, had given 
her a small but comfortable house to live in, 
about five miles distant, and there she had 
grown old and withered. She was known by 
the name of Jean Neasmith, and though most 
persons regarded her with superstitious terror, 
yet all agreed in the opinion that to the castle 
and its inmates she was a faithful friend. 
Without any apology she advanced directly to 
the Lady Isabel and clenching her bony fist, 
while her piercing eyes rolled wildly in their 
sunken sockets, she shrieked out in her shrill 
voice— 

IT hae brought ye revenge.” 

** Revenge—on whom ?” faintly murmured the 
Lady Isabel. ‘I seek it not, nor would I have 
it were it in my power.” 

**Not on him whom a’ the country kens hae 
cast awa your luve as a thing o’ little worth?” 

*¢He once loved me—I live upon that thought, 
and were it not that a stronger passion than love 
—that of ambition—took possession of his breast, 
he would still regard me as he used to.” 

‘© Wae is me—wae is me—that mine auld een 
should blink on the day that the house o’ Beau* 
fort is brought to shame by a daft woman-g0h, 
that your noble father were in life, then*wad it 
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sort ill wi’ the fause Earl o’ Melville—rouse 
thee up—sure there must be some o” the blude 
o’ the Beauforts rinnin’ in those veins.” 

“Talk not so to me, Jean. I am miserable 
enough, you need not seek to make me more 
so.” 

« Revenge is sweet, leddy,”? whispered the old 
woman, drawing closer to her, **t will do your 
heart muckle gude, and cure the madness 0’ your 
brain.” , 

*‘What mean you, woman ?—think you that I 
could do aught to injure him whom I love better 
than life !?? 

« Luve—ha—ha—ha!”’ and the laugh of the 
old crone rang fearfully through the room. 
“Hark ’ee to my tale. I ken ’a this night 
your lawfu’ husband was to wed anither; sae 
as it grew unco dark I wrapped my cloak 
around me, and hid amang the bushes that 
skirted a pass o’ the road through which he 
was to go. I had na lain long afore I heard 
the tramp 0’ his horses’ feet, and in a twinkle 
he was in sight”—the old women had scarce 
uttered the words when Isabel darted forward 
with an energy contrary to her gentle nature, 
while her eyes gleamed with an unnatural 
brightness. 

“Tell me, witch,”? she almost fiercely de- 
manded, “did you harm him?—speak out 
quickly—say that you touched a hair of his 
head, and you never leave this castle alive.” 

Ah! you wad kill me, but not him. Aweel, 
aweel, fule body that I am, to waste my breath 
on ye—but ye hae seen the last ‘o’ me,”’ said the 
old woman, shaking off her hands and turning to 
depart. 

“Stay, Jean, stay, I beseech you, and forgive 
my rashness. I meant not to offend you—trouble 
has made me wild—only tell me he is safe and I 
will hear all.” 

“T had na thought o’ harming him,” she re- 
plied, a little softened, “but if ye wad hear 
what I hae to tell ye, there moun be nae mair 
outbreaks—d’ye mind that ?”? 

The Lady Isabel bowed her head and sank 
into a chair. ~ 

‘Weel, then, as the earl rode up I put myself 
in his path, and besought him—yea, besought 
him to gie up the course he had ta’en as muckle 
ill wad come o’*t—and when prayers had na effect 
apon him I tried warning, and tauld him o’ the 
dangers that lay about his path—and when he 
wad nae hear to ane or the aither, then I threat- 
ened that curses bitter and lasting should rest 
on him and his—and what think ye he did ?—he 
drew forth his arm and struck me to the ground,” 
exclaimed the old woman, in the low husky tones 
of suppressed rage. 














The Lady Isabel seemed about to speak. 

**T will nae listen to your words,” said old 
Jean hastily. “I ken what they’ll be,?? she 
then continued, “when I came to myself I 
thirsted for vengeance, and yowed to hae %t, 
Sae I went 'straight to Glenoway; and crepit 
up the yew-tree that I ken ’a grew close beside 
ane o’ the windows, ’till I could see a’ that 
passed within; and there was auld Crawford’s 
proud daughter deckit aff in her French finery, 
and beside her my Lord 0? Melville wi’ his ee 
resting on her in fondest luve, and atween 


} whiles he wad bend ower her ’till his lips 


almaist touched her cheek, and then I kenn’a 
he was whispering in her ear the canny words 
that were ance your ain.” 

As the old woman spoke, she fixed her small 
grey eyes with a piercing gaze upon the heart- 
stricken young creature before her, in otder 
to mark the effect her words produced. The 
death-like paleness, the quivering lips, and 
almost audible beating of the heart, showed 
too plainly the intensity of her sufferings. 

*T had seen eneugh,” continued Jean, “and 
I hasted awa to prepare the revenge. Here I 
hae ’*t,”? clenching in her bony fingers a small 
vial filled with a clear and sparkling liquid. 

The Lady Isabel leaped up. A wild gleam 
shot across her face, as though a sudden and 
terrible thought had flashed upon her mind. 
She reached forth her hand took the vial. 

**Say you it will cause death without the fear 
of discovery?’ said she, in a voice so low and 
fearfully calm that it seemed like the echo of 
her departing breath. 

* Ay, leddy, dinna fear, ye will be safe—it is 
sure but silent—the herbs were gathered beneath 
the rank dews o’ the new moon, and I keepit 
watch ower them while they simmered—it hae 
a bright and clear look, but it winna fail—it 
maun burn and scorch the soul frae out its 
strong-hold—take it—hie thee awa, and when 
thou seest him writhe in agony thy heart will 
be avenged.” ‘ 

The lady appeared to be in deep thought while 
Jean was speaking, so much so that she seemed 
not to heed her words or understand their im- 
port. Gradually the mixture of insanity and 
desperation visible on her countenance passed 
away, leaving in its place the touchingly sad 
expression which her Sweet face had worn so 
long, that it seemed almost natural to it. Her 
voice was soft and gentle as she murmured, half 
aloud in a musing and thoughtful tone— 

“ No—no—I must not take away my own life. 
There is a just God in heaven, and I dare not 
rush into his presence uncalled for te 
“What mean you, leddy?” asked Jeah, in 
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alarm. ‘Mean ye to drink the potion your- 
self ?”? 

“In my despair I resolved to do so, and thus 
terminate my earthly sorrows; but heaven in- 


. terposed and thwarted my sinful purpose. The 


itterness of death is now past, and here will I 
patiently abide the time when my Father sees 
fit to take me to himself.” 

The old woman’s heart was touched. 
perceived it. 

“ Jean,”? continued she, ‘he knew not what 
he did to-night. Passion had swept away his 
reason. Look at my thin, pale cheek, my eyes 
dimmed by tears, and steps that sorrow had 
made to falter, and tell me if you can ever 
suffer as [ have. And yet I forgive him—for my 
sake, then, will you not do the same? I know 
you loved me from my birth—oh! then perse- 
cute me not so cruelly, for in cursing him you 
involve my doom and destroy my peace forever. 
Are you willing to do this? Jean, Jean, do you 
remember wher I was a little child, while other 
children would shrink away from you affrighted, 
I would always run to you and eat the apples 
you gave me, and let you take me in your arms, 
and then I would pat your cheek and call you 
€good old Mother Jean?’—and do you remem- 
ber, too, how you used to follow my wayward 
steps and guard me from danger, and once when 
in the thoughtlessness of childish glee I stole 
away from the vigilance of my nurse and fell 
into the loch back of the castle, how you saved 
my life at the risk of your own?” 

** Hush, hush, child, dinna speak o? that,’ said 
the old creature in a softened tone, while the 
large tears rolled down her wrinkled cheeks. 
**T do luve ye, and wad ony time lay down my 
life gin that could make the joy dance once 
mair in your bonny ee, and bring back your 
cheerfu’ voice that used to sing sae merrily like 
a bird o’ the spring.” 

** Jean, there is a promise you can make that 
will lighten the burden of my sad heart. It is 
that you will forgive Fitzallan, and in no way— 
either by word or action, seek to injure him—do 
you promise ?”? 

Jean remained silent for sometime with her 
eyes fixed on the floor. At length she raised 
them, and regarding Isabel with a steady look, 
said— 

**T canna promise to forgive him, but for your 
sake’ I winna harm him—ye hae my word for it 
—make yourself content,’”’ and gathering her 
cloak around her she rushed from the room. 


Isabel 


CHAPTER iTIlI. 


Upon a ledge of rocks, near the mouth of a 
bay that leads into the Northern Ocean, stood an 
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old fortress. The many outward defences that 
had been added to its natural advantages showed 
that it had been a place of considerable import- 
ance, while the dismantled fortifications and dila- 
pidated battlements evidently proved that of late 
years it had been sadly neglected, if not totally 
abandoned. In one of the dim old rooms of this 
castle was Fitzallan, Earl of Melville. But oh, 
how changed! He no longer bore himself aloft 
with the noble and chivalrous air of former days, 
for sorrow not time had bent his noble form. 
Rather more than four years had elapsed since 
his marriage with the Lady Madaline Crawford, 
and honors had sprung up thickly around him. 
His ambition was satisfied, for he stood high in 
estimation at court, and in point of royal favor 
none could rnak above him. But in every age of 
the world, and all classes of society, favoritism 
has and always will prove the fruitful source of 
sorrow. Accordingly, as the Earl of Melville 
rose in favor, envy was busy penetrating many 
a heart with her envenomed shafts, and rankling 
there until malice made it ripe for any deed. 
Then would crafty hatred, with many protesta- 
tions of a keenly sensitive affection, cautiously 
and stealthily instil into the queen’s mind sus- 
picions of his loyalty. Melville was warned of 
his danger, but his proud spirit scorned to refute 
charges of which he knew himself to be innocent. 
At length a rebellion broke out in the western 
part of the kingdom, and almost ere he was 
aware of its existence he was arraigned as an 
abettor in it. A trial was granted him, but his 
enemnies had their witnesses ready, who clearly 
proved his guilt. His estates were confiscated, 
and himself banished to the desolate castle of 
Caernbogie. It was allowed to the earl that his 
wife and infant son might accompany him, but 
the love of the Countess of Melville was not 
sufficient for this, and she felt little disposed 
to bury her charms amid the dreary solitude of 
Caernbogie. Her father was still alive and as 
influential as formerly; she preferred the gaities 
of a court life to sharing her husband’s exile. 
Disappointments so cruel, an injustice so bitter, 
had wrung the soul of the Earl of Melville with 
anguish; and immediately after his arrival at 
Caernbogie he was seized with a violent illness 
that threatened his life. He was now slowly 
recovering, a mere shadow of what he formerly 
was—his ambition suddenly fallen from the 
dizzy height to which it had attained—his 
spirit crushed—his physical strength gone—he 
had sunk down in the sullenness of despair. 
With arms folded upon his breast he paced 
the floor, his visage darkened by the terrible 
meditations of his soul. 

“Tt would all be nothing,” cried he bitterly, 
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“were it not for the perfidiousness of the viper 
that I have cherished in my bosom, and who in 
return has poisoned me with her venomous bite, 
and left me to die alone. Vain, heartless wretch, 
how do I abhor and turn from thee with loath- 
ing! Thou preferest the intrigues of a court 
to solacing thy husband amid his sickness and 
sorrows, notwithstanding he has sacrificed an 
angel for thee. Her gentle spirit haunts me— 
Isabel, I almost fear to pronounce that blessed 
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none to care for you or close your eyes, I could 
not rest in peace. My resolution was soon 
formed, and with the assistance of Jean Nea- 
smith, who accompanied me, I am now here to 
alleviate, if possible, the sufferings which your 
sunken cheek and attenuated form tell too 
plainly you endure.”’ 

Fitzallan gazed on her with a feeling ap- 
proaching to veneration. 

**Noble woman,” exclaimed he, ‘‘ who can so 


name with my unholy lips, and yet it acts as a } entirely forget her own wrongs as to be willing 
charm upon the remorse that is devouring me. ; to sacrifice herself for him, who has been the 


Oh, those halcyon days of my early love! They } cause of all her anguish. 


May heaven and 


are an Oasis in the desert of my soul—what mad 3 you forgive me, Isabel, for I can never forgive 


. . : 2 
infatuation possessed me that I became insen- } 
sible to their influence? Ambition, cursed am- } 


bition > meat me, and I am now reaping the 
fruit of 





myself, and were I punished as I deserve ad 
“Let the past be forgotten,” interrupted the 


Lady Isabel, “*the remembrance of it will but 


my labors—Isabel, I must speak that > sadden the present, and as I know how impos- 


name—it soothes the fierce spirit within me. ; sible it is that we can love as we wish, I have 


Isabel—Isabel—I never loved but thee! 


tion dazzled me—maddened my weak brain, and } ; 
I rushed on heedless of consequences, but when 3 , deeply to hope for mercy. This seems to me 


disappointment weighed heavily on my spirit my } 


Ambi- } ; long since forgiven you.” 


** Alas, Isabel, I have sinned against you too 


like a pleasing dream, I can scarcely realize that 


aching heart ever turned to thy sweet image for } I behold you with my waking eyes. They told 
comfort. Bitter anguish seizes on my soul when } me you were dead, and I have long worshipped 
I think of my baseness toward thee—monster you as a saint in heaven.” 

that I am—richly do I deserve the torments I ; 


now endure. 


Isabel—Isabel, could I but im- } 


*¢ A severe and protracted sickness reduced me 
so low that at one time my attendants thought 


plore thy forgiveness I might die comparatively } life had departed. This rumor doubtless reached 


happy—but what am I saying? Isabel is in 
heaven—I sent her there.” 

A low sigh fell upon his ear, and in a moment 
after the form of the Lady Isabel appeared before 
him. 

“Tt is her spirit,”? murmured the earl, “come 
to reproach me for my cruelty.” 

“Not a spirit to reproach thee, Fitzallan,” 
replied a sweet and gentle voice, “but Isabel 
herself come to——” 

She paused unable to finish the sentence, and 
covering her face with her hands, burst into 
tears. 

“Come to bless me with her forgiveness, 
would you say, dearest ?’? exclaimed Fitzallen, 
as he sprung to her side and caught her in his 
arms. The Lady Isabel recovered her self-pos- 


session, and freeing herself from his embrace 3 


with a dignity unusual to her, said— 


| 


; 
2 
2 


2 


you, and as it was to the interest of those by 
whom you were surrounded, the information of 
my recovery was withheld.”? 

“Isabel, your gentle words pierce my very 
soul. Heap upon me contumely and scorn—I 
can bear it better. Take this dagger and let it 
drink my heart’s blood—I deserve far more. 
But oh, speak not to me in the sweet language 
of other days—I must not listen to it—it will 
unseat my shattered reason. Dare I tell you, 
Isabel, how bitterly I have repented of my sin, 
and how far dearer you are to me now than 
ever, and think you I will ever consent to im- 
mure you in this dungeon? Is it not enough 
that I have embittered your life, and can I now 
shut you up from the light of heaven in this 
living tomb? Oh, no! This will never do. 
You have forgiven me, grant me your blessing, 


} and leave me to my fate. It cannot be insup- 


“You perhaps think the step I have taken } portable since you are interested in it.” 


precipitate and unfeminine, but you will recol- 
lect we meet not as when we parted. It was 
at your wish that the ties which bound us were 
severed. From that time I have endeavored to 
consecrate my affections to heaven. I heard of 
your unjust banishment and sympathized with 
you. At length tidings of your dangerous ill- 
ness reached my quiet home. When I learned 
that you were lying on your death bed, with 
s* 





*Fitzallan,” said Isabel, in a soothing tone, 
laying her hand softly on his arm and lifting 
her meek eyes to his face. “You know that 
my parents and nearest relations sleep in death, 
therefore in coming hither I violate no duties. 
For many, many years one being alone has 
divided my affections with my Creator. It has 
been my constant prayer that heaven would 
convince him’ of his errors. This night my 
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petition has been granted, while unknown to 
him I listened to his confessions. Now my 
greatest happiness will consist in ministering to 
the wants of him whom I find it is impossible 
to forget.”’ 

As she spoke, Isabel bent forward that the 
blush which warmed her cheek might escape 
the notice of the eyes that were resting on her 
in respectful admiration. 

Fitzallan raised the trembling hand and pres- 
sed it reverently to his lips. 

*‘Heaven bless you for those words, dearest 
Isabel,”? said he, in a voice that he vainly 
endeavored to render calm. ‘ We will speak 
no more of it at present. You are fatigued and 
need rest. For myself I feel safe while I have 
such a guardian angel to watch over me.” 

The Lady Isabel retired to the apartment she 
had chosen for her own, and seated herself at 
the closed sash of the only window it contained. 
It looked out upon the ocean, and fearfully 
gloomy was the prospect. The night had sef 
in, cold and tempestuous. The wind shrieked 
in dismal howls round a projecting angle of the 
castle, and the dark billows leaped up almost to 
where she sat, as if threatening to engulph her; 
while the dashing of the angry surge against its 
rocky boundries formed a hoarse and frightful 
chorus. But Isabel heeded not the strife of the 
elements, for within her breast all was calm. 
What a wondrous thing is woman’s love! As 
the vine of the forest in its green beauty and 
untrained exuberance seeks to hide the defor- 
mity of the withered trunk that supports it, 
so woman’s love, ever springing up fresh from 
her heart, scorns the fetters that sordid avarice 
would impose, and with a grace and delicacy 
peculiarly its own, delights to exhibit the good 
qualities, while it carefully conceals the defects 
of the object to which it clings. Through the 
storm of misfortune, and the dark clouds of 
unkindness and estrangement, it hovers like a 
beautiful spirit amid the gloom, pointing to 
brighter scenes in the future, and remains faith- 
ful while life abides. A ray of blessed sunshine 
had broke in upon the soul of the Lady Isabel, 
and the darkness in which it had so long dwelt 
was fast fleeing away before it. When she laid 
her head on her pillow it was to dream of the 
peaceful visions that had charmed her waking 
hours. The next morning, soon after she had 
arisen, a messenger came. to tell her that the 
earl was dangerously ill. She hastened to his 
apartment and found that a relapse of his dis- 
ease had induced a burning fever, and he was 
now raving in the most violent delirium. At 
times he would lie motionless and apparently 
insehisible to suffering; then he would start up 
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wildly, and calling on her name with passionate 
tenderness, entreat forgiveness. The first faint 
streak of light in the east, and the twilight of 
departing day looked in again and again, and 
found the Lady Isabel a patient watcher in that 
sick chamber—still no sign of returning reason 
gladdened her heart. She had waited long, very 


long, until hope had almost fled, and as another 
; day was about to close she knelt at his bedside, 
$ and poured out her soul to heaven for his resto- 
’ ration—then burying her face among the folds 
3 of the counterpane, she wept unrestrainedly. 
As her emotion subsided she heard her name 
feebly pronounced, and opening her eyes they 


; met those of Fitzallan, regarding her with so 
much sanity in their expression that she could 
3 searce repress the cry of joy that sprang to her 
3 lips. By a strong effort she checked herself, 
| and rising up quietly obeyed his motion to come 
; near to him. 

3 © Dearest Isabel, you have been my kind and 
gentle nurse.” 

*T cannot allow you to talk at present, Fitz- 
allan,” said Isabel, playfully laying her finger 
on his lips. “A little more rest will restore 
you entirely, and you shall then say what you 
please.?? He kissed the fair fingers that pri- 
soned his words, and soon fell asleep again. 

Week after week passed away, and Fitzallen 
was still unable to rise from his bed. Isabel 
was never far distant from him. Her gentle 
voice soothed his murmurs and made him forget 
his sufferings. He held her hand while he slept, 
and looked into her loving eyes when awake, 
No complaint, no reproach escaped her lips, and 
she was ever ready to greet him with a sweet 
smile, and whisper some word of consolation to 
his chafed spirit. On the long dreary night that 
succeeded the short winter day, she would sit 
beside him listening to the howling of the tem- 
pest, until his regular breathing told her that he 
slept. Then rising up and gently releasing her 
hand from his clasp, she would bend over him 
and gaze upon his pale face until the tears 
gathered fast in her eyes, and lifting the dark 
hair that shaded his brow her lips would lightly 
touch his forehead; then with a deep sigh and 
noiseless gtep she would turn away toward the 
small apartment that she occupied, and which 
opened into his chamber, looking back all the 
way to see that he stirred not. 

Thus time moved on, until at last the long, 
long winter came to an end, and the warm rays 
of the sun reached them once again. 

It was a bright morning in the spring, and the 
room of the invalid wore an air of neatness and 
quiet. A basket of wild flowers breathed forth 
in its own simple language the voice of affection. 
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Everything around had a softening influence, 
and bore the impress of woman’s hand. The 
apartment was in that part of the castle farthest 
from the ocean, and commanded a view of the 
mountainous country that rose abruptly behind 
the fortress. On alow couch near the window 
lay the Earl of Melville, his head supported by 
Isabel, while they together looked upon the rug- 
ged scenery before them, watching the effects of 
ever changing light and shadow upon the same 
unchangeable objects. At length he turned from 
them languidly and rested his eyes upon Isabel’s 
face. She started in alarm at the death-like ex- 
pression of his countenance. 

‘‘ My Isabel, tell me once more I am forgiven 
—that there is hope I may meet thee in heaven. 
The light is fading from my eyes, and I would 
fain hear those sweet lips pronounce my doom. 
I—am—dying—farewell—dearest.”? . The last 
words were spoken with great difficulty, dnd ere 
the sound died away he had ceased to breathe. 

A cry of agony broke upon the stillness of that 
room as the Lady Isabel wildly flung herself 
upon his bosom, and wound her arms convul- 
sively round his lifeless form. Then all was 
quiet in the chamber of death. Her heart was 
broken. Her gentle spirit, faithful to the last, 
had quitted its beautiful shrine, and flown to 
attend the repentant soul of him whom she had 
loved with all a woman’s pure, self-sacrificing 
and immutable devotion. 


WHY ART THOU NOT HERE. 
BY EDWARD J. PORTER. 


THE summer stars look brightly down 
Upon the tranquil sea, 

And evening’s breath is hushed and gone 
From mountain, stream and tree; 

The promised hour hath glided by, 
And yet a distant sphere 

Still chains thy heart, and charms thine eye— 
Ah! why art thou not here? 


Thrice have the flowers of spring-tide blushed, 
The green leaves waked in bloom, 

And zephyrs through the bright bowers rushed, 
O’erladen with perfume : 

And thrice the summer wreaths have worn 
The brightness they now wear, 

Since from our shore thy bark was borne— 
Ah! why art thou not here? 


Thy parting words had bid me hope, 
At that lone eventide, ; 

‘Ete the next buds of spring shall ope 
I’ll be sweet! at thy side.” 

Yet thrice the light spring’s buds put on 
Hath darkened o’er their bier; 

And thrice the stars of summer shone— 
Ah! why art thou not here? 
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THE DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS, 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION. 


Tue picture which we have caused to be 
engraved for us, this month, is the best repre- 
sentation extant of the raising of Jairus’ daugh- 
ter. Our readers are no doubt familiar with the 
simple but touching scriptural narrative of this 
miracle. The best description of it, by an un- 
inspired pen, is in the fine poem written by 
N. P. Willis, Esq. We copy the concluding 
portion. 


* * * & * *& The same silvery light, 
That shone upon the lone rock by the sea, 
Slept on the Ruler’s lofty yore 

As at the door he stood, and welcomed in 
Jesus and his disciples. All was still. 

The echoing vestibule gave back the slide 
Of their loose sandals, and the arrowy beam 
Of moonlight, slanting to the marble floor, 
Lay like a spell of silence in the rooms, 

As Jairus led them on. With hushing ste 
He trod the winding stair; but ere he touch'd 
The latchet, from within a whisper came, 

“ Trouble the Master not—for she is dead!” 
And his faint hand fell nerveless at his side, 
And his steps falter’d, and his broken voice 
Choked in its utterance ;—but a gentle hand 
Was laid upon his arm, and in his ear 

The Saviour’s voice sank thrillingly and low, 


“ She is not dead—but sleepeth.” 


They pass’d in. 
The spice-lamps in the alabaster urns 7 
Burn’d dimly, and the white and fragrant smoke 
Curl’d indolently on the chamber walls. 
The silken curtains slumber’d in their folds— 
Not even a tassel stirring in the air— 
And as the Saviour stood beside the bed, 
And pray’d inaudibly, the Ruler heard 
The quickening division of his breath 
As he grew earnest inwardly. There came 
A gradual brightness o’er his calm, sad face; 
And, drawing nearer to the bed, he moved 
The silken curtains silently apart, 
And look’d upon the maiden. 


Like a form 
Of matchless sculpture in her sleep she lay— 
The linen vesture folded on her breast, 
And over it her white transparent hands, 
The blood still rosy in their tapering nails. 
A line of pearl ran through her parted lips, 
And in her nostrils, spiritually thin, 
The breathing curve was mockingly like life ; 
And round beneath the faintly tinted skin 
Ran the light branches of the azure veins; 
And on her cheek the jet lash overlay, 
Matching the arches pencill’d on her brow, 
Her hair had been unbound, and falling loose 
Upon her pillow, hid her small round ears 
In curls of glossy blackness, and about 
Her polish’d neck, scarce touching it, they hung, 
Like airy shadows floating as they slept. 
*T was heavenly beautiful. The Saviour raised 
Her hand from off her bosom, and spread out 
The snowy fingers in his palm, and said, 
“ Maiden! Arise !’—and suddenly a flush 
Shot o’er her forehead, and along her lips 
And through her cheek the rallied color ran; 
And the still outline of her graceful form 
Stirr’d in the linen vesture; and she clasp’d 
The Saviour’s hand, and fixing her dark eyes 
Full on his beaming countenance—aross ! 
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hair most grotesquely, brought her my kitten 

THE FRESHET. to admire, and as a very particular favor, 

allowed her to frighten my Canary bird with 

Re. ae? CARP SES. her handkerchief. But happy as we were, the 

Ir was one of the most terrible floods ever ; fidgety gentleman would not permit us to re- 
witnessed in our village. Huge trees, with main so. He evidently carried things with a 
the fresh earth still clinging to their uptorn ; high hand in his family; so at his behest the 
roots, now and then pitched over the falls, and ; ladies took their seats in the barouche without 
shook the old bridge to its very foundation, as; a murmur. The driver, a sedate, careful man, 
they were dashed against the timbers. The looked wistfully at the swollen stream and then 
waters had risen to the top of the bank back ; at his master, and when commanded to proceed 
of our house, and roared like a confined mon- ; gathered up the reins with evident reluctance, 
ster within a few yards of us. At the falls they ; We stood at the door and saw the horses take 
poured down with uncommon force, and had } their first careful step into the turbid water, 
for one day and night been rushing in a muddy ; They went slowly on, with the water rising 
torrent across the road, down the hollow at the § gradually to their sides, and washing the hubs 
base of the hill, cutting us off from Falls Hill, ’ of the wheels—then there was a sudden stop. 
and even rising some distance into the pine } The driver looked round anxiously, and we ran 
grove on that side. We were about to sit down 3} to the brink of the stream. A large mass of 
to dinner, when a barouche, containing a young } drift-wood was sweeping down the current to- 
gentleman and three ladies, was seen coming } ward the carriage. It would certainly have 
down the sand banks toward the bridge. The } overturned it and all it contained in the deep, 
driver checked his horses at the foot of the hill, } had the heavy mass rushed against them in its 
and appeared to consult with the inmates of the } force; but fortunately it divided just before it 
carriage. It was madness in them to proceed, ; reached them, and was borne toward the shore. 
and as they had a full view of the swollen river, } An exclamation of thankfulness arose from those 
we expected to see them return up the banks; } in the carriage. Soon'after we learned that a 
but to our astonishment they drove forward on $ part of the harness had given way, and that 


the bridge, that even then was reeling and trem- } they had no rope to mend it with. A piece 


bling like a drunken thing, amidst the strong cur- ; was procured and thrown toward them; but it 
rent swelling under it. The driver gave many } missed its destination and was carried down thé 
an anxious look at the torrent as he guided his ; stream. The old lady tore the satin riband from 
trusty horses safely over the island. her bonnet and gave it to the driver. He tied 
My father went out, represented the danger of ; the harness, and they were dragged a few paces 
proceeding, and invited them to dine and remain } further into the water, when the frail silk gave 
with us till the flood had abated. They ac-} way, and they were more hopelessly situated 
cepted the first part of his invitation, but insisted > than before, it being equally impossible to ad- 
that they in their high carriage could safely pass ; vance or return. The young girl tore a white 
the stream at the foot of the hill. They remained silk shawl from her neck and threw it to the 
with us about three hours, hoping that the waters driver; but that only held together long enough 
would abate in thattime. The young gentleman } to drag them deeper into the current, where the 
was a handsome, fiery personage, and utterly } water deluged the horses to their necks, and rose 
unable to restrain his impatience to get home, } within a few inches of the body of the carriage. 
though the ladies seemed very content to remain } My father in vain sought to assist them. He 
as they were. The eldest, a woman of fifty, had no horses on the island, and they would 
though appearing much younger, was very dig- } all have perished before he could have procured 
nified and beautiful, with keen dark eyes and a ; any from School-Hill. They were now near the 
sweet, intelligent smile. The other two were } middle of the stream, and their situation was 
her daughters. The eldest was the wife of the } truly perilous. The young man clenched the 
gentleman, a pale, lady-like young woman, with $ side of the carriage firmly with his hand, and 
very white teeth and affectionate looking eyes. 3} looked up and down the stream with an expres- 
The other was a bright, beautiful girl, full of } sion of anxiety and remorse. The ladies rose 
spirit and good’nature. We were immediately ? to their feet, and looked about for some means 
on the most friendly terms imaginable. She, 3 of safety; then satisfied that there were none, 
for my especial benefit, robbed her sister’s tra- } resumed their seats with pallid faces. 
velling basket of a paper of bonbons, which The driver was more calm than his companions 
were probably intended for the little folks at } in peril. Fora moment helooked steadily about 
home; and I in return twisted her beautiful } him, as if to comprehend the exact nature of 
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their danger. His face paled a little; but with 
astonishing steadiness he took a knife from his 
pocket, opened it, and let himself gently down 
from his seat, while he groped about in the 
water, apparently in search of the traces; then 
placing his hands on one of the horses, he 
balanced his weight upon them, while he threw 
himself forward on its back and again plunged 
his hands into the water between the beasts. The 
terrified inmates of the carriage had watched his 
motions with an indefinite feeling of hope—but 
it left their hearts in a cry of despair, when they 
saw that he had been releasing the horses from 
the carriage, and had sought his own safety by 
swimming them to the shore. With one common 
motion the women arose to their feet, stretched 
their arms toward him, and with the eloquence 
of despair, entreated him to return and save 
them. The haughty nature of the gentleman 
was aroused, even in this deadly extremity. 
Every feature quivered with fear and rage, as 
shaking his clenched hand after the driver, he 
commanded him back in a voice too powerful 
even for the roar of the waters to drown. The 


driver, alike unmindful of entreaties or im- 
precations, did not even turn his head till he 
arrived with the dripping beasts on shore. In 


an instant he leaped from his seat, and strip- 
ped them of their harness—except the halters— 
threw himself on one, and again plunged into the 
water. This act was greeted with a noisy out- 
break of hope—a wild, hysterical laugh of joy 
from Nhe thankful group. He reached the car- 
riage. There was a sound of voices as if in 
entreaty, and then the driver grasped his mas- 
ter’s arm and forced him to take his seat behind 
him. The horse bore himself up gallantly against 
the waters, and arrived with his double burthen 
safe to shore. Instantly the other horse was 
mounted and they were both again struggling 
with the current. The carriage, when relieved 
of the weight of the gentleman, had began to 
veer about and to stand unsteadily in the stream. 
The poor women at the first starting of the 
vehicle had fallen forward on their knees, with 
their marble faces close together, their arms 
entwined convulsively, and their shrieks ringing 
sharply above the roaring waters, as they felt 
each slight motion of their frail ark of safety; 
for well did the poor creatures know that if they 
Once started with the current their death was 
inevitable. Cowering and clinging together in 
terrible despair, and expecting each instant to 
be whelmed in eternity, they yet displayed the 
beautiful affection that clings to woman even in 
the last extremity. When the husband arrived 
to succor them, there was a generous struggle in 
each to resign her chance of life to the other. 








It was but an instant—life was too precious, 
and the young wife sprang behind her husband, 
with a cry as if she were committing murder in 
thus leaving her mother and sister. The faith- 
ful servant was at the side of the carriage before 
his master had left it—again there was a struggle 
between love of life and maternal love. Need 
I say which prevailed? Or is it to be wondered 
at that the young creature, with the first flush 
of life and hope upon her, should consent to live 
when the arm of her mother forced her to the 
seat of safety? Yet even while she clung with 
one arm to her preserver her pale face was 
turned despairingly toward her mother, and 
her other arm was extended like that of a fond 
infant in distress. 

Unmindful of her own peril, the heroic woman 
stood alone in the carriage, with her clasped 
hands extended toward her child, and without 
once moving her eyes till she saw her safe on 
shore. Then her fingers were unlocked, her 
arms fell by her side, and we knew by the 
motion of her white lips that she was saying, 
thank God.”? That moment, as if but just 
awake to her own danger, she gave a startled 
look up the stream. A hundred yards above, 
the falls thundered into the main stream and 
rushed onward like an unpent ocean. There 
was no hope in that direction, and as little 
below; for there the comparatively small stream 
was swallowed up by the mighty mass of waters, 
and hurled onward in their bosom. One look of 
hope she cast on the opposite shore. The driver 
was again in the water; but now the carriage 
was rocking unsteadily under her light weight, 
and drifting slowly down the current. At first 
she pressed her hands hard upon the seat, as if 
her feeble strength could steady it against the 
force of the flood. She saw it was in vain—the 
current was rushing past her with increasing 
fury, and each instant the carriage was gaining 
new velocity. Her courage entirely forsook 
her; despair rendered her black eyes vividly 
bright; and it was fearful to look upon her, 
now clinging to that frail vehicle, striving to 
hold it back from destruction, and then clasping 
her marble hands, raising them toward heaven 
in supplication, or wringing them in her mortal 
agony. The carriage gave a sudden lurch and 
threw her forward upon her knees. Wildly she 
tossed her arms toward us, and then on high, 
shrieking, “save me! save me! my God, have 
mercy! oh! save me!” That voice, that look 
of fearful agony—my breath comes painfully 
as I think of it. Faster and faster the carriage 
drifted on, tottering and shivering in the water 
—a straw might almost have upturned it, when 
the blessed driver swam at the risk of his life to 
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her relief. With an unearthly cry she grasped 
his extended arm, and sprang across the shoul- 
ders of the horse, with her face to the rider, 
clinging around his body with such an expres- 
sion of joy and gratitude as went to the heart. 
For a moment the animal’s head was plunged 
under water, and the rider was drawn forward 
by the weight of the frightened woman. Had 
he been a man of less steady nerves they would 
inevitably have perished. An agitated person 
would have drawn the bridle and overturned 
the burthened and swimming beast. Instead of } 
this he relaxed the rein, and the faithful animal 
recovered himself, shook the water from his 
mane, and swam gallantly to the shore. 

The instant the fortunate woman’s foot left 
the barouche, it was hurled onward and dashed 
to atoms against the body of a tree in the chan- 
nel, and its scattered fragments, band-boxes, 
trunks and baskets, with their rich contents 
went to swell the treasures of the deep. I 
never was so happy in my life as when I saw 
the young girl rush to the bosom of her mother, 
and marked the tears of gratitude that deluged 
the face of the haughty man who had obstinately 
involved the beings he most loved in such immi- 
nent peril. 





DREAMS OF YOUTH. 
BY EMERSON BENNETT. 


Bricut dreams of youth, that to the silent tomb 
Have gone forever, with revolving years; 
Still memory calls from out the classic gloom 
A few bright hours: before me then appears 
Scenes where I laughed, or scenes, perchance, of tears, 
As petty griefs annoyed me; then I gaze 
With smiles upon them, for in sooth it cheers 
My soul to revel in Oblivion’s maze, 
And cull from out the Past a few of youth’s bright days. 


Yet were they brighter than the scenes of life, 
Viewed from the long wished point of manhood’s 
prime? 
Did not the many ills of childish strife 
Bring clouds as gloomy as the wings of time? 
Perchance they did, but then the mellow chime 
Of Innocence, and Hope, rang merry peals— 
Peals sweet as songsters from a sunny clime, 
And though unknown, the charm which from them 
steals, 
A spell doth throw around, which often time reveals. 


All now are gone, yet wherefore should I sigh? 
Life hath its joys, and life must have its woes; 

Man hath his end—his destiny is high, 
If rightly ’tis improved: away with those 

Who speak discordant thoughts! such would oppose 
God’s laws of Nature had they power to gain 

Some selfish end! Give me the vale where glows 
Life’s sunny joys—the vale Content! Again 

I feel my youth, and hear sweet Nature’s happy strain. 








AMY GRAY. 
BY MARY DAVENANT. 


CHAPTER I. 


How strong the love, 
The first, warm love of youth! 





Ir was the last ball of the season, and all that 
taste could plan and wealth could execute, all 
that could intoxicate the senses and lull them to 
forgetfulness of the many varied ills that flesh is 
heir to, was brought to minister to the gratifica- 
tion of the fashionable circle that was assem- 
‘bled in one of the most splendid establishments 
in B - The light from the glittering chan- 
deliers fell upon fair and graceful forms, whose 
beauty rivalled that of the lovely flowers which 
in gay profusion breathed their odors around 
them. 

Here was one like a spotless lily bending her 
proud head in sweet acceptance of the homage 
of some fond admirers, there another like a 
queenly rose blushing sweetness upon all be- 
holders; here a modest violet veiling her soft 
blue eyes from the glance of admiration, there 
a gay carnation flaunting in her brilliant beauty, 
and taking hearts by storm. That tall and 
stately heiress may image the camelia; the gentle 
girl beside her, not striking to gaze upon, but 
rich in all the noble charms of soul and intellect, 
is the fragrant heliotrope; while my heroine, 
sweet Amy Gray, is the blue forget-me-not, 
transplanted from the dewy meads, where till 
now she has bloomed in sweet seclusion, to the 
close and heated atmosphere of Mrs. Granville’s 
crowded ball-room. 

Amy had left the home of her childhood a few 
short months before, on a visit to a wealthy aunt 
and uncle, between whom and her parents there 
had been for some years but little intercourse. 
She had been admired, caressed and flattered in 
society, and now, on the eve of her return to her 
native village, her heart was sinking at the thought 
of leaving the scenes of gaiety she has learned 
to love too well, and with them one whose pre- 
sence had been to her their greatest charm. 
She was standing alone, absorbed apparently in 
painful thoughts—for these, alas! will intrude 
even amid the most favored haunts of pleasure 
—when her hand was claimed by a tall, distin- 
guished looking young gentleman, and in an in- 
stant she was whirling round in the bewitching 
waltz, the centre of an admiring circle. 

There were prouder and more striking figures 
on the floor than Amy Gray in her dress of soft 
blue gauze floating like an azure veil round her 
graceful form, but when the music ceased, and 
with her cheeks flushed and glowing with the 
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AMY GRAY. 
excitement of the rapid movement, she raised ; bid farewell; there was shopping to be done, 
her beautiful eyes to Clarence Seymour’s face, } trunks to be packed, directions given. Amid 
there was such tenderness, such sensibility in } all these distractions Clarence could gain but a 
the glance that the young man thought he had { few moments, during which he pourtrayed so 
never beheld anything on earth more lovely. } feelingly his misery at her approaching depar- 
He bent over her, and whispered something that } ture, and deplored so bitterly the entire ‘depen- 
suffused her cheeks with a still deeper hue, and { dence of his own position, which chained him 
they were soon threading their way amidst the { to his father’s counting-house, and, would pre- 
crowd, and passed through a window that opened } vent his following her immediately, that Amy 
from the floor of the apartment into the spacious } was completely overcome by his unhappiness 
garden. It was just such a scene as youthful ; and her own. © “Even love brings sorrow,” 
lovers would delight in. A bright, unclouded } sighed Amy, as she contrasted her present 
moon was shedding its soft rays amid lofty trees $ feelings with the dreams of unalloyed felicity. 
and graceful statues, and murmuring fountains, § Alas, she little knew what sorrow love can 
while the music softened by the distance swelled § work to those, who, like herself, give them- 
in harmonious cadences with a sweetness that $ selves up to its bright, but often vain allusions. 
might Our heroine:was soon at home—the home she 
had left so reluctantly to visit her almost un- 
known relatives, and to which she returned with 
such a divided heart. All was unchanged there 
—every chair and table in its wonted piace, her 
father at his writing-desk, her mother at her 
work-table, her little brother at Is lesson, just 
as on the evening before she left them. But 
ah! how different did it look to her. The room 
seemed to. have grown smaller, the carpet duller, 
the furniture plainer when contrasted with the 
splendor that had surrounded her. Even her 
parents seemed to have grown old fashioned 
during her absence, and the quiet home, once 
the shrine of all her earthly joys, felt like a dull 
and cheerless place. 
Unfortunately for Amy, neither her father nor 
Dismissing the maid who was in attendance } mother were very observing characters. Both 
upon her, and curious as dressing maids usually } were entirely absorbed in their respective avoca- 
are to hear “how and all about the ball,”? Amy } tions, and satisfied that their daughter looked as 
threw herself upon a chair, and hiding her face } blooming as when she left\them, and that her 
in its cushioned depths, wept the first tears of } relations had been all kindness, (which the hand- 
happiness she had ever shed. ‘He loves me—.} some gifts they showered upon her and had sent 
he loves me!”’ she exclaimed at length, clasping } to her family, most abundantly proved,) they 
her hands and raising her tearful eyes—** oh! seemed entirely blinded to any other change, 
the bliss of certainty, after the harrowing doubts } made no effort to gain her confidence, and 
of the last few weeks——”’ thought everything was going on as before her 
d Amy again strove to recall each look and ; visit. It is true Amy’s brow was still un- 
tone of the beloved one as he had poured his } clouded, her eye bright, her smile’ winning. . 
passionate vows into her willing ear, and the The ready blush mantled over her fair face and 
grey dawn of morning found her still in her neck with even more than its wonted frequency, 
gala dress, with the pearls gleaming in her light ; she was once more her mother’s ready assistant 
brown hair, living over and over again the hour } in her usual duties—all was outwardly as before. 
in which she had listened to the first avowal } But in that inner world—the home of feeling, of 
of affection from him who had captivated her } thought, of memory—of all in short which eon- 





‘Take the prison’d soul, and lap it in Elysium.” 


Here Clarence and Amy wandered for nearly 
an hour, for there was no vigilant chaperon to 
guard Amy’s movements. Her aunt was a quiet, 
stay at home woman, and the young friends she 
had accompanied to the ball were too much ab- 
sorbed in their own concerns to notice her ab- 
sence from the ball-room. She re-entered it but 
for a moment to bow her adieus to Mrs. Gran- 
ville, and then unconscious of anything but the 
parting pressure of Clarence Seymour’s hand as 
he placed her in the carriage, and his whispered 
assurance that he would see her early on the 
morrow, Amy was soon in the solitude of her 
own chamber. 
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Deeply agitated as Amy had been by the in- 
terview at Mrs. Granville’s, she was scarcely 
less so by her hurried téte-a-téte with Clarence 
during the short time they were able to be alone 
on the following day. She was to leave town 
early the next morning, friends were calling to 


short months had produced! Amy could hardly 
realize that she was the same being who in her 
laughing, careless glee had hitherto lived but for 
the present moment. Now the present seemed 
annihilated, while memory was busy with the 


} 
youthful fancy. stitutes our real life—what a revulsion those few 
i happy past when Clarence was daily at her side, 





or hopepictured a still happier future, when he 
would come and claim her for his own. 


CHAPTER Il. 


‘What have I to do with thee 
Dull, unjoyous constancy?” 
A sMALL party of gentlemen were sitting round 
the dinner-table, the wine was circulating freely, 
and the song and merry jest showed that the com- 
pany were all in high good humor. 
Come, Sedly, another song,” cried one. 
**T am as hoarse as a raven already,” said 
Sedly, ‘‘and cannot sing another note, It is 
your turn Clarence, now.” 
*‘Clarence!—you can’t expect Clarence to 
sing—his charmer has flown off to her sylvan 
shades, and he has been “uller than the fat 
weed that grows on Lethe’s bank ever since.” 
“Nay, Clary,”’ said Sedly, “were you really 
so smitten with that pretty country girl? I 
thought you had more taste. She was as simple 
jooking a little thing as I ever saw—no air, no 
style about her, one of Byron’s ‘ bread and butter 
girls.’ ”” 
*€ Still she was very pretty, and Clarence made 
desperate love to her—I heard him myself,” said 
the first speaker, “but it was not serious—eh, 
Clary ?” 
* Serious !’’ exclaimed Clarence, ‘‘I should 
hope not. How could such a poor devil as I 
4 make serious love to any woman? We had as 

nice a little flirtation as you ever saw, and indeed 
for a week after she left town I was so dull that 
I was almost afraid I had gone too far, and singed 
myself a little—but the fit is off now.” 

**T wonder if the fit is off with the young lady 
too, Mr. Seymour?” said a grave looking man 
in the corner, who had hitherto said but little. 

‘Most likely it is doctor,”’ said Clarence, 
laughing—“‘ that is provided she ever caught 
the infection. Even supposing she did, I am 
not such a coxcomb as to suppose she would 
break her heart for me—to say nothing of broken 
hearts being out of fashion now.” 

“ Antediluvian,” said Sedly. ‘‘ Hearts now- 
a-days being made of catchouc which cannot 
be broken, or of asbestos, which cannot be 
burned—so we can set fire to them with perfect 
impunity.” 

“So some you gentlemen appear to think,”’ 
said Dr. X quickly. ‘It is true the disease 
a broken-heart does not appear on our bills of 
mortality, but the number that sink prematurely 
into their graves, victims of blighted hopes and 
disappointed affections, is enough to make a 
conscientious man hesitate before he throws 
the fire-brand in sport which may destroy in 
earnest.” 
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**Stop, doctor, or you will give me the blue 
devils,” said Clarence, rising and pulling out his 
watch. ‘Come, Sedly, will you walk with me ?” 

‘* We must all speak from our own experience 
—my precious organ,” said Sedly, placing his 
hand upon his heart with a theatrical gesture as 
he was leaving the room, “‘ has been made a foot 
ball of for ten years at least, to say nothing of 


; being set on fire at least fifty times during the 


same period, yet still performs all its functions 
admirably at the present moment. Come, Cla- 
rence, my boy, confess,”? continued Sedly, as he 
passed his arm through that of his friend, and 
led him up the street—‘had you any notion of 
the little Gray ?—you looked so gloomy when the 
doctor spoke that I am afraid it is all over with 
you.” 

‘*My conscience gave me a slight twinge I 
confess,”’ said Clarence. ‘I certainly did make 
desperate love to her, and had she stayed a week 
longer her sweet, confiding manner would have 
won me entirely. Now I think I am safe.” 

* But you did not propose ?”” 

**No—I can’t say I did exactly,” said Cla- 
rence, “but I cursed my poverty which pre- 
vented my doing so, and made her promise a 
thousand times she would not forget me, which 
from my soul I hope she has done by this time. 
To break her heart !—oh, God! I could not stand 
that! 

** Better first than last, my dear friend,” said 
Sedly. ‘Fancy yourself married to her—both 
of you as poor as rats, and tell me the result.” 

** Madness—misery to us both—it is not to be 
thought of.’? 

“Then it is une affaire finie,” said Sedly, 
‘and we may talk of the Miss Hamiltons.” 

**T detest them,” said Clarence. 

* So do I,”’ said Sedly, ‘*but I mean to marry 
one, and I think the best thing you can do is to 
marry the other. A cool ninety thousand each 
—I have seen the father’s will and know how it 
is inserted. Marianne Hamilton thinks you ¢ 
handsomest man she ever saw; as your frie 
advise you to marry her and forget the sylvan 
nymph, Amy Gray, with all convenient speed.” 

** Ah, she is so beautiful, so gentle, so con- 
fiding, and seemed to love me. This Marianne 
Hamilton is as proud as Lucifer, and plain and 
ill-tempered too.” 

Not another syllable on your allegiance,” 
cried Sedly, ‘‘ we will go there at eight.” Cla- 
rence consented, and the friends parted. 


CHAPTER II!I. 


“Die Blume is hinweg aus meinem Leben 
Und kalt und farblos sch’ ich’s vor mir liegen.” 


‘‘ Amy, my child! Amy! speak to me,” said 
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Mrs. Gray, who, a few moments before, had | woman hath but a short time to live, and is full 
entered her daughter’s room, and found her ; 
stretched senseless on a little couch, which of ° 


late had been her constant resting-place. The 


tives, and Amy had given some signs of return- 
ing consciousness. 


of sorrow. He cometh up and is cut down like 
a flower, he fleeth as it were a shadow and con- 


} tinueth not.” And felt that her own sweet flower 
anxious mother had applied the usual restora- ° 


It was but little more than ; 


a year since Amy’s return from B——, and oh! » 


the change it had wrought in the brilliant beauty 


that had then been pressed in joyous pride to ; 
{ brought no token of remembrance from him to 


Mrs. Gray’s maternal heart. 

Amy’s head rested heavily on her mother’s 
supporting arm, and the rich folds of her hair 
were pushed off her temples, while Mrs. Gray’s 
tears fell fast over the thin, pale face and cor- 
rugated brow of her suffering child. But Amy’s 
beauty though dimmed, was not destroyed. It 
had assumed a more spiritual, a more intellectual 
character. Though her cheeks were sunken, and 
the ruddy glow of health was paled, the perfect 
contour of her features, of the fine, straight nose 
and still beautiful mouth—was perhaps more 
striking than before. And when she lifted the 
long lashes from the cheek they shadowed, and 
raised her soft blue eyes to her mother’s face 
with such a look of woe as pierced her very 
soul, Mrs. Gray could command herself no 
longer, and with a burst of grief, passionately 
exclaimed— 

“My child, my Amy, you will break my heart 
if you do not tell me what is breaking yours!” 

Amy tried to speak but could not. She only 
moaned piteously and hid her face in her mother’s 


would soon be transplanted into the region where 
sorrow could not again blight its bloom. 

It was not until the next morning that Amy 
was sufficiently recovered to tell her’mother her 
short and simple story. How she had loved, 
how trusted even when months had passed and 


whom she had given her whole heart. How at 
length like a dark shadow doubts of his truth 
began to gather round her—how she heard ru- 
mors of his attentions to another, which at first 
she cast from her as treason against all that was 
noble and good in man. How doubt by degrees 
settled into conviction, until it at last life seemed 
robbed of all that gave it value. How when she 
first began to waver in her trust (and ah! how 
long it is before a deeply loving nature can be- 
lieve its trust a vain one?) she had ventured to 
enclose in a blank envelope a faded forget-me- 
not, which he had given her on that memorable 
evening in Mrs. Granville’s garden, but it had 
brought no response, no sign of remembrance 
from him. How each day for many, many 


, weary months she had risen from her sleepless 


bosom. Further restoratives were given her, and , 


she at length motioned that her mother should 


pring her a newspaper that had fallen beside her, | 


and pointing to a paragraph, said— 


* Read it to me again, mother, that I may be ; 
sure it is true, and when I am stronger I will : 


tell you all—all.”? 
Mrs. Gray took the paper and read, “ married 
on Thursday evening, by the Rev. Dr. D y 





the late Richard Hamilton, Esq.” 

Amy pressed her lips firmly together, as one 
gathering strength.to bear a heavy blow. She 
faintly whispered, “leave me alone, dear mother, 
I will not faint again,’? and her mother quietly 
left the room. 

When she returned to it Amy still lay upon 
her little couch, her white hands raised and 
clasped as if ina prayer. Through the windows 
above her head clusters of rich roses and frag- 
rant honeysuckles were bending their blossoms 
from amid the vine leaves, as if in sympathy 
with the sufferings of one beautiful and transient 
as themselves. And the mother re-called the 
words of the patriarch, “‘man that is born of a 
Vou. IX.—9 


bed, cheered by the vain hope of seeing him,. 
and each night had lain her aching brow upon 
her pillow, with dark and dull despair creeping 
closer and closer round her heart. How she had 
wearied of her employments, how even the fair 
face of nature seemed one vast, cheerless blank 
to her, how she forgot her duties, her pleasures, 
her very prayers in the one weary, wasting ex- 
pectancy of tidings of her beloved. 

‘*T saw. dear mother,’’ she concluded, “that 
you thought me ill, I knew that the doctor could 


’ not tell what was the matter with me, I knew 


that I was growing weaker and thinner, and 


; paler every day, and I was glad that it was so, 
ence Seymour, Esq., to Marianne, daughter 3 
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for I wanted todie. Nay, do not cry so, mother, 
I wish it still, though now I feel how weak and 
sinful I have been in my idolatry. You must 
pray for me, mother—we will both pray that [ 
may be forgiven, and made fit for the great 
change that must soon come upon me.”’ 

But Mrs. Gray could not give up her child 
without an effort to save her life. The physi- 
cian advised a change of air, and as her aunt 
and uncle were most urgent that Mr. and Mrs. 
Gray should come to them, and place Amy 
under the care of their own medical adviser, 
they at once prepared to convey the pale suf- 
ferer to the hospitable abode that had before 
received her in all the radiance of her early 
beauty. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


‘¢____Sickness of the heart 
Hath done its work on her.” 


WE now return for a while to Clarence Sey- 
mour, whom we left half repentant of his heart- 
less conduct toward Amy, and half persuaded 
by his mercenary companion, Mr. Sedly, of the 
expediency of making his bow to the wealthy 
heiress, who had already distinguished him by 
her favor. Clarence was vain, selfish, extrava- 
gant, and fond of pleasure. He had been cap- 
tivated at first by Amy’s beauty and simplicity, 


and the unfeigned happiness with which she } 


received the avowal of love which rushed from 
his heart to his lips, even before he was aware 
of what he was uttering, had made a deeper im- 
pression on the worldly minded man of fashion 
than he cared to acknowledge—even to himself. 

A hundred times during the course of his 
heartless wooing of the heiress he neither loved 


nor esteemed, did he feel tempted to give up a } 


pursuit from which his better nature revolted, 
and throw himself at the feet of the only woman 


for whom he kad felt a sentiment of real love. ? 
But then his poverty—his love of pleasure, of ° 


show, of fashion, of ease, must all be sacrificed. 


He must live, as Sedly represented it to him, as © 
a galley slave at the oar, in order to put bread ° 


into the mouths of his family—and the selfish in- 


dolent man of fashion shrunk from the sacrifice. ; 
Sedly chanced to be present when Clarence | 


received the enclosure by which Amy hoped, 


without compromising her dignity, to recall the ; 
wandering heart of her lover, and so powerful ‘ 
was the appeal that Sedly almost feared his 


victim would have escaped him. 
To do justice to Mr. Sedly, we must say that 
he believed himself to be doing right. 


he was acting the part of a true friend, in pre- 
venting Clarence, in a moment of enthusiasm, 
from throwing himself away on a poor country 
girl, when a wealthy and fashionable heiress (to 
whose sister he had just been united) was to be 
had for the asking; and, as we have seen, Sedly 
succeeded in his plans. Clarence wedded the 
heiress, and the honeymoon had not passed be- 
fore he discovered—as all do sooner or later who 
build on a foundation of falsehood—that he had 
made a great mistake, and taken to his home a 
proud, imperious and selfish mistress, instead of 
a gentle, a loving and beloved wife, such as his 
heart still whispered, Amy Gray would have 
been to him. 

A violent altercation had just taken place be- 
tween the newly married pair. It was just six 


weeks from their wedding day—and Clarence 


That ac- ° 
eording to the code by which he was governed, ° 





had shut himself in his private apartment, and 
was pacing the floor, cursing bitterly his own 
cupidity which had fettered him with a chain 
he loathed, when Dr. X was announced as 
wishing to see him on business, and a few 
moments afterward the gentleman entered the 
room. 

**T have come, Mr. Seymour, on a painful 
errand,” he said. ‘‘Miss Gray is in town, at 
her uncle’s, extremely ill, and has expressed a 
strong desire to see you.” 

“Miss Gray—Amy Gray !—strange. 
this moment thinking of her. 
say—not seriously so, I hope.’? 

**She has probably but a few days to live, 
Her disease is one of those mysterious ones 
which so often baffle our medical skill—a total 
prostration of all the vital energes, the result 
of excessive and protracted nervous excitement 
acting upon a frame naturally delicate.”’ 

“My God!” exclaimed Clarence, excessively 
agitated, ‘‘and the cause, doctor—the cause ?— 
} speak it out—I can bear it.” 

“You seem already, Mr. Seymour, to have 
anticipated my communication. From herself 
I have learned nothing. But her mother, whom 
} of course I questioned closely as to the origin of 
her daughter’s malady, informed me that she 
had believed herself engaged to a gentleman 
> here, whose subsequent neglect preyed upon her 
health. My own observations at the time, and 
the recollection of a conversation at Mrs. W—’s 
dinner-table, supplied what was wanting in her 
very guarded statement. To-day Mrs. Gray en- 
quired if I knew you, and added that Amy could 
not die in peace without having seen you. I 
‘ objected to the interview as being too agitating 
in her present weak state, but she implored so 
earnestly to be allowed to look upon you, if not 
to speak to you, that I could not oppose her 
wish. Another instance of the ruling passion 
strong in death, Mr. Seymour.” 

*¢ And is it a heart like this that I have om 
from me, crushed and broken?” said Clarenc®, 
} seizing his hat, and scarcely waiting for the 
; doctor as he rushed from the house. 

All was still in the spacious chamber of Mrs. 
Cc *s splendid mansion, where Amy Gray, in 
her youth and loveliness, had laid down to die. 
Mrs. Gray was watching by her child’s bedside 
as Clarence entered, but she withdrew to a dis- 
tant part of the room as he advanced with noise- 
less steps toward her. Amy was apparently 
sleeping, and Clarence gazed long and fixedly 
upon her still beautiful face. There she lay like 
a faded flower, with her hands folded upon her 
bosom, and nothing but her short, quick breath- 
ings disturbing the death-like picture. The 
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strong man’s heart was bowed within him, and 
he covered his face and wept in all the bitterness 
of an unavailing repentance. 

At length Amy opened her languid eyes, and 
a gleam of happiness irradiated her face as she 
said as calmly and composedly as though she 
had seen him but a day before, ** Mr. Seymour, 
this is kind indeed,”? and she stretched forth her 
thin, pale hand to his. 

« Amy, my Amy !—can you forgive me ?”? said 
Clarence in a broken voice. 

*T do,”? said Amy, looking upward, ‘even as 
I hope to be forgiven. But tell me, Clarence, 
tell me truly—for all is over now—did you ever 
love me, or was it all delusion—a sweet though 
fatal dream? My mother says your vows were 
false when spoken, but I cannot believe it. You 
loved me once ?7—it was necessity—it was poverty 
that separated us ?”? 

As there is truth above, I never loved but 
you. Oh, Amy! I have sold myself for wealth 
—and I am wretched as I deserve to be.” 

“ May God forgive you, Clarence !—my fate is 
happy when compared with yours. I go where 
all is love—all truth. 
forgot even my Maker—but that is past and gone. 
Forgive my troubling you to come to me, but I 
longed to look once more upon you, and to learn 
from your own lips that it was not a// falsehood.”’ 
And Amy, completely exhausted, closed her eyes 
and faintly motioned him to depart. 


A few hours after, just as the last rays of the ; 


setting sun were lingering in the chamber of the 
dying, Amy’s gentle spirit went to rest. But 


there seemed no rest, no peace for the unhappy ; 


Clarence. Dissatisfied with himself, his home, 
his wife and all about him, he is a morose, un- 
happy man; but he still cherishes the faded for- 
get-me-not, his first and last gift to Amy Gray, 


and often when dwelling on their final interview, ° 
he exclaims—she may well say her fate was : 


happier than mine! She died of a broken heart 
is far harder to have to dive with one.’’ 
ho indeed would exchange the fate of the 
victim for that of him who strikes the blow? 


A SPRING MORNING. 
BY LYDIA J. PIERSON, 


’T was morn: the breeze was out upon the hills, 
Shaking the sleepy blossoms and ripe buds, 

Till they awoke and breathed unto the Lord 

Their odorous offering; while the grateful birds, 
Like jeweled bells among the waving boughs, 
Poured forth their joyous matins—'till the light 
That melted sweetly down into the vale 

Seemed made of light and music. Welcome Spring! 
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THE TRADESMAN’S BOAST. 


BY MES. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER IIlI. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68. 

Wuen the silk mercer left his home to visit 
Baynard Castle in his new capacity of court spy, 
; he left Dame Catharine in a state of resentment 
; hitherto unprecedented in her matrimonial life. 
‘ Never until the preceding evening had her well 
, trained spouse ventured to go forth or return 
‘ home without rendering an account of his doings 
‘ before the domestic tribunal of his larger if not 
‘better half. Indeed it had long been Dame 
' Catharine’s boast among her gossips, that at 
the end of each week she could give an exact 
; statement of every moment spent by her lord 
} and master, with its occupations, if needful. 
Great, therefore, was the astonishment of 


wee 


> hour, and the good man came not to partake 
thereof. At first she was only surprised, then 
her spirit become somewhat wrathful, and at 
last, when she had turned the hour glass three 
‘ times, all these feelings were lost in a fit of un- 
, mitigated anxiety. At last she became weary 

of watching the sands as they trickled through 


5 
} of the family were in bed, had been standing an 
> 
¢ 
; 


to herself—‘ another half hour, no longer, and 
; then if he does not come I will eat the sweet 
; bread—human patience can endure this no 
longer.”? 
; As she spoke, Dame Catharine cast a wistful 
: look into a silver posset-cup that had been taken 
from the fire so long before that its contents 
’ were entirely cold, and raking a pile of embers 
together, she placed the cup over them, with a 
spoon that had been on duty all the evening in 
the spiced ale which it contained, lying with its 


$ 
$ 
} the glass, and sat down by the hearth muttering 
3 


; bowl immersed, and its handle resting on the 
‘ cup ready for immediate use skould the luscious 
’ beverage too suddenly reach the boiling point. 


Then the good dame uncovered a saucepan 


shook her head, and heaved a sigh as she peered 
into it, and observed that the gravy had thick- 
ened and grown cold around the sweet bread 
which she had prepared with so much care. 
Then, for the third time, she placed the sance- 
pan also on the embers, and sat watching till 
her eyes grew heavy, and the high, stiff head 
dress which she wore seemed weighing her face 
slowly down upon her bosom. The ¢piced ale 
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that had oceupied a corner near the posset-cup, 


simmering and creaming over the posset-cup, 





every instant threatening an overflow, aroused 
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her. She seized the spoon, stirred the posset 
with a vigorous effort to banish the sleepy sen- 
sations creeping over her, turned her half shut 
eyes on the hour glass, and sunk slowly back 
into the huge leathern chair, with her stout 
arms loosely folded over her capacious bust, 
and her double chin drooping indolently upon 
them. Gradually the good matron’s respiration 
grew deeper and more sonorous. The embers 
as they fell together and flickered around the 
posset-cup gleamed upon the silver clasps of 
her stockings, for her feet were crossed on the 
hearth, and her garments had fallen back so 
far that a pair of neat ankles were unavoidably 
betrayed to the leaping fire-light. To perfect 
the picture of drowsy comfort the sweet bread 
began to simmer in its pan, the ale sent up a 
rich, bubbling sound, and then commingled odors 
stole softly around the slumbering matron, till 
her very dreams were only of good cheer. In 
her vision she saw ale-vats, in which spices were 
flung by the bushel—tuns of wine flowing to 
waste in rivers of ruby brightness—oxen roasted 
whole in the market-places—and haunches of 
venison getting cold in the open air. 

The luxurious vision was disturbed by a noise 
at the street door. ‘The good dame had searcely 
time to arouse ‘herself to a full sense of his enor- 
mity when she heard her husband’s footstep. It 
came up the stairs with a quick, arduous tread, 
which carried defiance in its very sound. The 
injured matron drew herself upright, settled her 
garments over the two plump little feet that had 
been so liberally displayed; her head dress rose 
higher and more perpendicular as it were in 
sympathy with her injured feelings, and with 
one hand on the chair-arm, and her double chin 
softly uplifted, she waited in calm dignity for 
the culprit’s approach. 

If anything, the merver’s footstep became more 
determined and heavier as he approached the 
door, and while the good lady began to tremble 
with indignation, he appeared before her in a 
state of wild disorder positively alarming. His 
garments were covered with dust and cobwebs. 
The hair hung around his face in terrible disor- 
der, and his forehead, even down to the hooked 
nose, was soiled and damp with perspiration. 
The light was burning dim, and Dame Catha- 
rine saw nothing of the wild dismay in which 
her husband had returned. 

**Simon—Simon!” she exclaimed, in a tone 
potentous of the mustering storm. ‘Simon, 
what time is it?” 

Time!’ exclaimed the mercer, waving his 
hand with dignity. ‘Time, what have I to do 
with ‘time—consult your hour glass, woman, I 
have weightier matters on hand!’ 





‘* How is this—what is it?” cried the matron, 
observing the disorder of his dress, and the ex- 
citement visible in his countenance. “Simon 
Mount that I should ever have lived to see this, 
was not your ale strong enough at home, could 
you not take a quiet sup with your own wife? 
Where have you been ?” 

** Nay, that is my secret!’ replied the mercer, 
sitting down and stretching his feet upon the 
hearth, and looking a sort of half timid defiance 
at his wife. ‘‘ We desire no chatting women in 
our councils.”’ 

**No-women, no chatting women!” exclaimed 
the astonished dame, rising from her chair, while 
her eyes flashed and her double chin began to 
quiver, “Simon Mount!’? Simon gathered up 
his feet, and grasping the bottom of his chair by 
the edges with both hands moved a pace back. 

How far the good dame might have proceeded 
in her resentment at this first instance of con- 
jugal rebellion, it is impossible to say, for while 
Simon’s eyes were wavering under her wrathful 
glance, an unexpected division arose in his favor. 
The coals that had been heaped lavishly under 
the saucepan crumbled suddenly away, thereby 
destroying the equilibrium of that cherished uten- 
sil; a shower of gravy dashing over the embets 
took fire, and had just imparted its flame to the 
contents of the pan, when Dame Catharine, 
forgetting her wrath, seized the handle, and 
pursing up her mouth began to blow lustily in 
order to rescue her precious sweet bread from the 
element which threatened to devour it greedily 
before her face. After an exertion of the lungs 
which was truly marvelous, she sat down the 
saucepan with its diminished contents, and sink- 
ing back in her chair, turned her flushed face 
reproachfully upon her hnsband. 

*T had saved it for you—not one morsel 
would I taste till you came home—not a drop 
of the spiced ale has touched my lips, while you 
Simon Mount—Simon Mount, I little expected 
this treatment the day we were married !”’ & 

Before the ill-used dame finished her rep 
the mercer had drawn his chair by easy stages 
close to hers, and took her hand in one of his, 
while with the other-he lifted the saucepan and 
examined its contents with the attention of a 
connoisseur. 

* Ah, it hath a savory smell,’ he observed, 
as the rich steam rose to his nostrils. “ Just a 
tinge browner from the accident, that is all. 
Come, let us draw the table up, dame, of @ 
truth I am well nigh famished.”’ 

The dame shook her head, and pathetically 
observed that she had no appetite—could have 
no appetite while her husband had an unrevealed 
secret in his bosom. A secret which kept him 
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out late at nights, and sent him into the bosom 
of a loving family with the airs of a Lancastran 
trooper. 

“Nay, dame, rest content, thou shalt know 
all in good time,”’ urged the mercer in reply to 
these touching reproofs—“ but I was charged to 
name this thing to no one—to thee especially.” 

« Charged—who dared to charge a respectable 
tradesman to slight his wedded wife—to have 
secrets which she may not share?” cried the 
dame, with rekindled energy. ‘Simon Mount 
some woman has done this—nothing but a 
woman could have persuaded you into this un- 
heard of contumacy !” 

The bare conjecture of this imaginary rival 
quite overcome Dame Catharine—a flush rose up 
and circled her eyes, her chin began to quiver, 
and clasping both plump hands in her lap, she 
commenced rocking to and fro, bewailing her 
hard fate with great. bitterness, and launching 
most dreadful anthemas against the day of her 
birth, while she expressed an intense desire to 
lay down in her grave and be at rest. 

Instead of attempting to check these expres- 
sions of discontent by such arguments as less 
experienced men might have used, Simon busied 
himself in dragging forth the table, and placing 
thereon the repast which had escaped so many 
accidents, and just as his wife was in the midst 
of a sentence, setting forth the depths of her 
grievances, he bent softly over her chair and 
held a little silver cup which he had been filling 
with the warm ale, close to her lips. “ But the 
dame put back the cup with such an energy that 
a portion of the beverage was dashed over his 
hand. 

“TJ will not be tempted, I will not taste a 
drop,” she exclaimed, turning her eyes reso- 
lutely away from the dripping cup. ‘Go and 
drink with yonr new friend, she who only asks 
that you keep secrets from your wife. Go, 
Simon Mount, go.” 

Simon was puzzled. Now that his most potent 

ent, the little silver cup, had failed to ap- 
pease his wife, he was quite at a loss, and began 
to argue with himself on the propriety of taking 
Dame Catharine into his confidence, in spite of 
the stranger’s warning. He found it very dull 
and uncomfortable sitting there alone mincing 
up the sweet bread on his trencher and sipping 
his ale, while the usually buxom dame sat with 
clasped hands and swollen eyes, looking deso- 
lately into the fire, a touching picture of well 
fed female dignity in a fit of the sullens. After 
a brief internal struggle Simon’s mind was made 
up, as most husbands would have been under 
the same circumstances. 

‘Nay, taste the ale, Catharine dear, and let 
_ ii 
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me put this tender morsel on thy trencher. The * 


saints forbid that Simon Mount withhold council 
from his Catharine, though it be perilous, and 
though the stranger hath a marvelous keen eye.”’ 

The dame was so entrenched and fortified in 
her resentment, that even this concession of her 
lord only served to relax, in a slight degree, the 
sullen expression of her countenance. True, 
she cast a sidelong glance at the trencher that 
her husband had filled, but the sight was too 
great a temptation, and she resolutely fixed her 
eyes on the fire again, heaving a deep sigh, and 
shaking her head most dolorously. 

*‘ Listen, Catharine, listen,’’ said the mercer, 
who now that his resolution was made up, be- 
come quite eager to communicate the events of 
the evening. “That has happened this night 
which will settle my fortunes at court.” 

This was touching an old subject of dispute, 
and Dame Catharine could not forbear the re- 
proach that sprang to her lips. 

** At court, ay, Simon, that had been settled 
long ago but for your tyrannical spirit. Had I 
been allowed to go up to the palace instead of 
Margaret, the guards would not have found me 
so willing to go back till I had won a sight of 
the king. That obtained, and it is easy seeing 
how all would have ended.’? Here the dame 
drew herself up and cast a glance at the silver 
clasped ankles, of which to say truth she had, ini 
the abstract, some reason to be proud. ‘“ Every 
lady knows that King Edward has ever been 
more accessible to the artisan’s wives than to 
their daughters, that he ever yields at the suit of 
a face that has combined discretion with beauty. 
Had our gracious queen sent her daughter to the 
king, think you she had ever sat by his side on 
the throne? No, no, she took her beauty to a 
fine market, and though ten years older than 
her spouse——’”’ 

“Dame, dame, wilt thou never have done 
with this turmoil about the court?’ cried the 
mercer, reddening with anger. ‘I teil thee, 
woman, I have a better and surer way to reach 
preferment than periling thy winsome face in 
the glance of King Edward.” 

The dame relaxed her sullen humor greatly 
at these complimentary words, and as it were 
unconsciously her hand was reached forth, and 
taking the silver cup daintly between her fin- 
gers, she began to sip its contents with much 
complacency. 

‘¢ Ah, if that were the only reason,”’ she said, 
quietly arranging the stiff head dress that had 
been pushed somewhat away. 

** What else could it be?” cried the mercer, 
following up the vein he had struck. 

“T have sometimes thought,” answered the 
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‘. dame, drawing her chair closer to the table, 
‘that it was because Margaret’s face is younger 
that she was chosen to go up to the palace.” 

‘*Nothing of the kind—nothing of the kind,” 
cried the mercer, stealing round the table and 
pressing his moist lips on the ample forehead of 
the dame. ‘But see the morsel I have put on 
your trencher is: getting cold. Let us finish our 
repast while I tell you what has kept me out so 
late.”? 

The tranquilized dame obeyed his directions 
without further cavil, and as the repast disap- 
peared from the table, Simon in a low voice, 
and with many timid injunctions of secrecy, 
put her in possession of his secret. Great was 
Dame Catharine’s exultation as the prospect of 
, triumphing over the Barkers was unfolded, and 
amid protestations of profound discretion on her 
part, and reiterated caution from the mercer, the 
reconciled couple retired for the night. 

The next morning Dame Catharine saw her 
lord depart for Baynard Castle with feelings of 
exultation, which she found it difficult to con- 


ceal. Never had a secret weighed so heavily at ° 


a woman’s heart; never was it so difficult for a 
female to bridle her tongue. All the day long 
she was wandering to and fro in the separate 
rooms of her dwelling, now, in spite of herself, 
giving out vague ideas of some expected great- 
ness to her danghter, and again contradicting 
what she had said with severe reprimands of 
the poor girl for a curiosity to prey into secrets 
which concerned her not, and which, to do 
pretty Margaret justice, she had never evinced 
the slightest indication of possessing. But for 
the. safety valve which her daughter afforded, it 
is doubtful if Dame Catharine’s secret would 
have been kept inviolate even till her husband’s 
return; when he came back with an exaggerated 
account of his reception at Baynard Castle, and 
of all the splendor he had witnessed there, with 
a hundred broad pieces of gold to substantiate 
his account, the dame was driven almost wild 
with desire to communicate their good fortune 
to some one of her numerous gossips. She 
scarcely heeded, or even heard the reiterated 
injunetions of secrecy imposed by her husband, 
and when he went out just before nightfall, she 
scarcely waited to see him turn the first corner 
before her wimple was donned, and she sgallied 
forth, resolved to be very discreet indeed, and 
only give the mother of a young goldsmith, 
who lived across the way, a slight hint of their 
coming exaltation, and of the certain downfall 
of the queen’s mercer. 

‘* We shall see,’’ muttered the dame, as she 
picked her way across the street. ‘We shall 
see if young Williams will turn up his nose at 


our Margaret when Simon Mount is appointed 
mercer to the queen and the duke too. We 
shall see if he spends half his time with that 
pale-faced Ruth Barker when her father is dis- 
graced! But I will only give his mother a hint; 
that can do no harm.” 

With these thoughts passing through her 
brain, Dame Catharine knocked at her neigh- 
bor’s door, and found within only the widow 
and her son at supper together. 

Young Williams arose as the dame entered 
and placed a seat near the table, while his 
mother kindly invited her visitor to partake of 

their repast. Dame Catharine put back her 
’ wimple, made some excuses, and at last was 
’ persuaded to sit down. The young man did 
‘ not resume his seat at once, and casting a 
§ glance at his cap, which hung on a peg near 
the door, seemed irresolute about the propriety 
of going out. 

Dame Catharine caught the glance and 
laughed—* yes, yes, you can go,” she said, 
‘Ruth Barker may be waiting, I can stay and 
gossip with your mother. Some day, 1 war- 
rant me, you will not be so ready to spend 
your evenings in the house of that Lancastran 
traitor.’’ : 

The young man blushed crimson at the first 
part of this speech, but its termination left him 
pale as death, and he glanced anxiously at his 
mother, who seemed scarcely less disturbed than 
himself. After a moment’s hesitation he sat 
down, and a close observer might have seen 
that his hand shook as he lifted the huge silver 
tankard to supply his guest with ale. 

** Why call you our neighbor over the way by 
so harsh a name?” inquired the widow, and her 
voice shook a little notwithstanding a strong 
effort to appear unconcerned. ‘We traders 
have little to do with the quarrels of York 
and Lancaster. Why call you Barker a Lan- 
castran ?”? 

** Wait twenty-four hours and you will lea 
} thatisall! We shall see if King Edward o 
queen will pass by old friends of the true line 
to pamper an arch traitor like that—a man 
who harbors rebels in his house at night, who— 
who r 

Here the dame seemed to reflect that she 
was getting imprudently communicative, so she 
checked the sentence with a deep drought from 
the ale cup which young Williams had just set 
down before her, 

“These are strange charges to make against 
an honest man. They should be well founded, 
Dame Mount,” said the young man, after ex- 
changing a quick glance with his mother, ‘for 
one, I cannot believe them.” 
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«As you please—as you please !—to-morrow 3 honest young fellow, and they were not the 
will tell its own story,”’ cried the dame, taking ; people to look over old friends, though fortune 
the cup from her lips long enough to speak, ; did shower gold and honors upon them. 
and drawing a deep breath. ** When you see Young Williams thanked her in a few brief 
‘Simon Mount queen’s mercer’ over our ware- ; words, and walked forward at so quick a pace 
house door, then, perhaps, you will believe.” ; that the good dame was panting for breath, and 
Filled with anxiety and alarm, the goldsmith { quite tired out when they reached her dwelling. 
and his mother essayed, perhaps less skillfully “So you will not go in,” she sgid, with her 
than they would have done if less agitated, to ; hand upon the latch. 
draw something more definite from their visitor, § Not to-night, some other time I will pay my 
but she cunningly evaded all their efforts till re- respects to pretty mistress Margaret; but now I 
peated applications to the ale cup dissipated the must—TI must see to the ware-house.” 
little prudence she had commenced with, and put ; The youth turned quickly and had taken a 
her friends in possession of all the information ; hasty step, when Dame Catharine laid her hand 
she was capable of imparting. ; on his arm. An impatient exclamation almost 
As she ran on, heaping one item of evidence broke from his lips, but choking it back, he 
on another, her auditors grew more and more } turned to see why she detained him. 
alarmed. The young man started from his seat Of course you will not mention the little 
once or twice, but resumed it again when warned ; hint I gave your mother about that Barker. It 
of the imprudence by a glance from his mother. } is a profound secret as yet, and the good man 
“No wonder you start up and look asto-{ would not for the world it were mentioned.” 
nished,”? said Dame Catharine, glancing at the ‘Rest content—rest content—good night!” 
young man over the edge of her cup.as it was $ cried the youth, turning hurriedly away. 
slowly uplifted for the fourth time to her lips. She caught one glimpse of his figure as he 
You never dreamed of these things before— ; darted across the street: then she entered her 
who would? You did not guess that Barker ; dwelling, muttering as she went heavily up 
kept a tall priest hid away in his ware-house— ; stairs. ** Well, I told them nothing to signify if 
and that priest—ha—ha os he does mention it. Just a little hint of our 
Here the young man started and turned so { coming greatness, that is all!”?” The good dame 
deathly white that but for a faint mist that } was not quite conscious how far she had com- 
began to creep over her eyes, Dame Catharine ‘ mitted herself. 
must have conjectured that his interest in the Meantime young Williams rushed across the 
subject of her conversation was becoming ter- street with the leap of a deer, and without paus- 
tibly exciting. He sat still, however, now and } ing to draw breath, stood before his mother. He 
then turning his dark eyes with an impatient { was pale with excitement, but his eyes glowed, 
glance toward the hour glass, and each moment } and there was a firm compression of the hand- 
becoming move painfully anxious. At. last he some mouth that bespoke a strong will fully and 
arose, and making a desperate effort to appear earnestly aroused. The old lady arose to meet 
calm, took his cap down and saying, with a ; him, she too was pale, but her face had the same 
smile, “that he must see that his lads closed } resolute spirit written upon it. 
the ware-room properly,”? was about to leave “What can we do. Great heavens, what can 
the room. we do?” cried the young man. 
Dame Catharine slanted the tankard toward *‘T have been thinking while you were ab- 
» and saw with a sigh that its contents were } sent,”’ replied the mother, speaking quick, but 
exhausted. Then drawing the wimple over her } with great calmness. She is discovered, that 
face she stood up, declaring that, as the night } is certain—we are all betrayed, and to the subtle 
was getting dark, Master Williams could walk ; boy duke.” 
home with her, and close the ware-house after. *No, we are safe, or yon prating fool had not 
The young man accepted this offer with a de- } come to us with her confidence. Besides I was 
gree of alacrity that quite charmed the good } not at the supper-table when the list of names 
dame, and as they passed into the street to-} disappeared,” replied the youth, speaking very 
gether she put her arm through his, observing } rapidly—‘ but the queen—our royal mistress— 
in@ patronizing way that Simon Mount was } how can we save her? Think, mother, think. 
not at home, but if Master Williams chose to } How can we save her?” 
step in and have a few minutes chat with Mar- “T have thought,” replied the widow, “be 
garet, what she had told him of their rising for- 3 cool and resolute, all may yet go well. Step 
tunes at court need not stand in the way. He } down to the apprentices, they are all brave lads 
had always been considered an enterprising and } and honest. We must station them upon the 
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corners to warn our friends as they come up. 
Our royal mistress, I will care for her.’? 

¢ Mother, I can trust you,” cried the youth, 
with kindling eyes. ‘‘ Had the royal lady many 
such friends she would not be a fugitive in her 
own city of London.” 

With these words the youth went down stairs 
and entered his work-room. Half a dozen lads 
were still at work, some beating gold into sheets, 
others engraving on silver, and one, who seemed 
older than the rest, was inserting large rubies 
into a coronet, whose workmanship in the set- 
ting almost equalled the value of the stones. 
This youth looked up as his master entered, and 
seemed struck by the unusual expression of his 
face. 

‘¢ Has anything gone wrong, master ?”’ he said, 
in a low voice as Williams drew near. 

*¢ All is discovered!”? was the reply, uttered in 
the same subdued tones. 

The apprentice started and dropped the coro- 
net upon the floor. 

‘Duke Richard has our secret—nay, worse, 
the written list of names.” 

* Was yours of the number?” inquired the 
lad anxiously. 

‘*No,” replied his master. ‘* We tradesfolk 
were not called upon. Except Barker, there was 
no name registered under the rank of baron.” 

The lad seemed greatly relieved by this intel- 
ligence, but still his young brow was clouded. 

** When will they have the next meeting ?”’ he 
inquired. 

* To-night—within half an hour, and if I mis- 
take not Duke Richard’s character, we will steal 
upon them then !” 

The boy turned pale. 

*¢ Ts the lady there yet ?”* he inquired, scarcely 
raising his voice above a whisper. 

**Yes, and she must be saved—all must be 
saved! Can you answer for the lads??? 

“One and all, yes,”? replied the apprentice, 
with energy. 

Williams turned toward the other apprentices 
and was about to speak, but that instant his 
mother entered the work-room with a firm step, 
and lifted her hand that he should desist. 

‘¢ My children,”’ she said, in a voice clear and 
distinct, enough to be heard by all, but still sup- 
pressed. ‘‘Do you remember a promise made 
to your old master when he lay upon his death 
bed ?”? 

The apprentices turned upon their benches 
with looks of surprise, for, since the death of 
her husband, the widow had never entered the 
work-room before. 

*¢ We do remember,” answered the apprentice 
who had been talking with her son. 
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** We do remember,” repeated the others, who 
had at first been kept silent by surprise at the 
sudden appearance of their beloved mistress. 

** We made a mutual promise,”’ said the widow, 
and her voice trembled as she thought of the time 
and place where the promise was made. ‘I to 
act a mother’s part by those whom he had loved 
so much; and you to render me the reverance 
and obedience of sons. It is now a year since 


+ he died, have I in aught failed in my portion of 


the compact ?”? 

*©No, in nothing,’ cried the lads, simulta- 
neously, leaving their work-benches to gather 
around her. 

‘You have been more than a mother to us 
all,”? added the elder apprentice with deep feel- 
in’. 

It is well my children—and now I have 
come to claim a great service at your hands, 
to entrust you with a perilous secret. In both 
there is no little danger, but my son there, my 
only son, partakes of the danger and the trust 
with you. Are you prepared to keep the secret 


and encounter the peril ?? 
A dozen sparkling eyes were uplifted to hers 
in the room an- 


as she spoke, and every voice 
swered— 

“We are ready!”? 

*¢This is the secret then,’? said the widow, 
while her eyes grew bright, and her cheeks 
turned deathly pale, for she was fully aware of 
the terrible trust her next words would impose 
on that eager and youthful group. ‘Qneen 
Margaret, she who made the fortunes of your 
old master by her gracious patronage, is con- 
cealed here in this very neighborhood. Her 
most subtle and cruel enemy, Gloucester, the 
boy duke, knows of her presence, and unless a 
more secure place of concealment is found, in 
three hours time the royal lady of England—for 
your master acknowledged no other queen— 
may be dragged to the tower, there to languish, 
perhaps perish with her captive husband.”’ 

The widow paused, and her bright eyes tu 
from one to another of those eager faces with 
a calm and searching look; but truth, earnest 
and solemn truth, was written on every uplifted 
forehead. The eager expression had died away 
from their faces, and they seemed subdued into 
stern manhood by the great trust reposed in them. 
The widow smiled approvingly and continued— 

*‘ More than this, my children, thirty barons 
have come up from the country to meet their 
queen. They assemble this night at the mer- 
cer’s across the way, and there Duke Richard’s 
emissaries hope to surprise them in treaty with 
the royal fugitive. Thisis my secret. Will you 
keep it ?”? 
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“Let us swear,” cried the elder apprentice, 
stepping before the rest—*‘let us swear to keep 
the secret of our mistress and of our queen.” 

“Tt needs not,” replied the widow, glancing 
around the group with a look of affectionate 
confidence. ‘“*We require no oath, my son, 
from those your father loved,”’ she added, turn- 
ing with a smile to the young man who stood 
by almost terrified by the course his mother was 
taking with such confidence. 

And now,”’ resumed the widow—* my chil- 
dren, you must save the Queen of England and 
her barons from this great peril.”’ 

“How? how?” exclaimed the lads, eagerly. 

**Go forth and station yourselves where these 
devoted men are likely to pass, and warn them 
before they enter the honse—go at once. They 
may be gathering even now; the sands were 
running low in the glass when I came down, 
and they meet within this hour !”? 

The group of apprentices broke up, and each 
lad snatched his cap from the bench under which } 
it had been laid. 3 

“One moment,” said the widow, *‘ there must 
be some watch-word, something to warn them 
briefly,”” she placed a hand to her forehead 
and mused a moment. ‘Say that the lady has 


changed her lodgings, but will meet them across 
the water—they will understand this—and go 
abroad at once.” 

* But how shall we know the right persons ?”’ 


inquired one of the lads. ‘ What if we give 
this caution to the duke’s people instead of our 
friends ?°? 

“There is no danger,”’ replied his mistress, 
after a moment’s thonght. ‘* The duke’s people 
will not appear till all have had time to assemble, 
he isnot one to mar his work by over haste. One 
word more, and then each to his post! To-mor- 
row, perhaps this evening, there may be a new 
inmate in our dwelling, make no comments, ask 
no questions, but attend to your duties as usual. 
eo understand !”? 

“We do!”? answered several voices at once. 

‘* Now go, my children, be prudent and watch- 
ful, for the destiny of a great and noble being 
has been entrusted to you this night—of many 
noble beings.” 

The apprentices went forth, each with a lofty 
and noble spirit burning in his bosom. 

When they were gone the widow turned to 
her son. 

“Now, James, come with me, and let us do 
Our part while these noble boys perform theirs, 
we have no time to lose.” 

The mother and son went forth together— 
and in a few minutes later they left the house 
cautiously—the widow with a bundle under her 
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cloak, and the young man following at a little 
distance. After turning more than one corner, 
which lengthened their way in no inconsiderable 
degree, they came into the same street again and 
entered the house of Barker, the silk mercer, but 
not till the young man had twice received the 
watch-word, which was to save his associates 
from the captivity that threatened them. For, 
in the darkness, he was not recognized by the 
faithful apprentices. TO BE CONTINUED. 


LINES. 


BY ROBERT F. GREELEY. 


Look not mournfully into the past—it comes not back 
again. Wisely improve the present. It is thine. Go 
forth to meet the shadowy future without fear, and with 
a Manly heart! NGFELLOW. 

When the heart, weigh’d down with sorrow, 
Sinks beneath its load of care, 

And the slowly coming morrow 
Freighted seems with dark despair ; 

When the youthful blood runs cold, 
And the temples throb with pain, 

Making heart and limb seem old, 
As a spell were on them lain— 

Ere the glow hath left the forehead, 
Ere the bloom hath fled the cheek, 

Or the hues the lip hath borrowed 
Fade to colors pale and weak— 

Thoughts that cast a holy shadow 
O’er the tempest-shaken breast 

Come with stealthy pace to calm us, 
And to still the soul’s unrest : 

Thoughts of olden times and sages, 
Deeds of warrior and saint— 

Relics of the by-gone ages— 
In the memory loom faint; 

And the voice of Him whose mandate 
Still’d the raging storm and sea 

In the darkness steals upon us, 
Bidding sad reflections flee! 


THE VICTIM. 
BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 
Tue wind is wailing— 
The stars are paling— 
As sad as I! 
In tears and sorrow 
I shun the morrow— 
[ long to die! 
Thus broken-hearted 
From all hope parted, 
Where can I fly? 
Dark on the river 
The cold stars shiver— 
Here let me die! 
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HOME DEPARTMENT. 


Frince No. 1.—A skein of knitting cotton must be 
cut into eight lengths for the fringe; or, if you wish 
your fringe to be very deep, cut your skein into four 
or six. The most convenient way is to divide these 
lengths into sets containing three threads in each, and 
lay them before you: then with a ball of the same 
cotton, and two stee] needles, which should be rather 
coarse, cast on eight stitches, and knit one row plain: 
begin the next row by knitting the two first stitches 
plain, bring the cotton forward, knit two stitches taken 
together, by this means you make a loop stitch; take 


one of the sets of cotton, put the ends even, double it ; 
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one mesh, and two needles; thread each of the needles 
with one color. A round foundation, consisting of sixty 
stitches, should be used. Join both needles on together, 
net with the brown thirty stitches, then begin with the 
blue and net the other thirty stitches; net the blue silk 
back and continue it over six stitches of the brown; 
now take the needle with brown, pass it through the 
blue stitch, and net till you meet the needle with blue, 
turn back (still with the brown silk,) and net round til] 
you have gone over six blue stitches; net with the blue 
again, passing the needle through the brown stitch; 
continue thus advancing each color six stitches at one 
side and receding at the other, till the purse is one- 
third long enough, then begin the opening which is 





made by omitting to pass the silk through the stitch 


in half and loop it over the needle you are knitting { at one place; the pattern you must carry on as before, 


with, forward; knit one stitch, pass the set back be- 
tween the needles, knit two stitches, bring the set for- 
ward again, and knit the last stitch. The back rows 
are plain knitting; you must be careful to take the 
whole head of the set with the fourth stitch, which 
leaves four to be knitted plain, and you have eight as 
at the beginning; after finishing this row, give the set 
or tuft a pull down, which puts it in its right place, 
before beginning another. 

FrincE No. 2.—Cast on nine stitches. Slip the first 
stitch, knit the second and third, bring the thread for- 
ward, knit two together, knit one, turn the thread for- 
ward, knit two together, knit the last. When you 
have the length you want, cast off five stitches, and 
unravel the four others, which form the fringe. 

This fringe may be made wider by casting on twelve 
or fifteen stitches. 

Porcurive Knitrinc ror a Purset.—Four fine 
needles, nearly three skeins of netting silk, and one 


string of gold beads are required. Thread some of 


the beads on the silk before you begin. Cast thirty-six 
stitches on each of three needles, knit a plain round; 
knit four stitches, bring the silk forward, knit a stitch 
—this is the centre stitch of the pattern—bring the silk 
forward, knit four stitches, slip a stitch, taking it under, 
knit two taken together, pull the slipped stitch over it, 
then begin knitting the four stitches, &c.; it is better at 
the end of each needle to knit a stitch off the next one, 
as it prepares for the next round. Continue thus for 
six rounds, increasing before and after every centre 
stitch, and knitting till within one of where you de- 
creased, which stitch slip, knit the next two together, 
and pull the slipped stitch over it. Knit a plain round. 
Knit another round plain, excepting over the centre 
stitches, where you are to knit a bead, bringing it 
through the stitch. Knit a plain round, keeping the 
beads on the outside of the purse. (This purse is 
knitted wrong side outward.) Knit to within one stitch 
of the bead stitch, which slip; knit two together : these 
six rounds, increase each side of the stitch you de 
creased with in the last pattern, which makes that the 
centre stitch for the bead. 

It is easy to count the number of rounds you have 
done, at the place where you decreased. 

This pattern is very pretty for a boa, knitted with 
German lambs’-wool and needles No. 15. 

Corxscrew Netrine ror a Purse.—Two different 
colored silks are required, for instance, brown and blue; 


: for which you will be obliged to fasten on your silk to 
2 fill up where you recede. 
A Ner Purse 1n Pornts.—Fifty stitches long and 
eighty rows wide, of a middle-sized silk and mesh. 
’ Net thirty-one stitches with one color, and back again; 
then twenty-eight, twenty-five, twenty-two, nineteen, 
; and back again to each; then with the other color begin 
at the dist of nineteen stitches, and net until you 
meet the side already done: pass the needle through 
3 the stitch to connect them. Half a point is now done, 
you reverse the number of stitches tn complete it. 

It is also very pretty if the points are made longer, 
say forty-five stitches, decreasing by four stitches every 
other row, until you leave only five for the other point. 

Herrincrone Purse.—Two needles only are re- 
quired for this knitting. Cast on eighty-eight stitches, 
begin with the silk forward, slip a stitch, knit a stitch, 

pass the first over the second, knit a stitch, bring the 
silk forward and rib the next. When this is done, the 

silk will be forward; begin again. 

If the purse be required to be longer, cast on as 

$ many stitches as are necessary, observing that it must 

3 be a number which can be divided by four. 

$ Srorrep Purse.—Cast on sixty-nine stitches; take 
off the first stitch, bring the silk forward, slip a stitch, 

3 knit two, pass the slipped stitch over the two last, 

$ repeat this to the end of the row. The back rows are 

; ribbed. 

$ This pattern is very pretty in two colors, changing 

; them every two rows. 

Anotuxr Purse.—First row: slip a stitch, knit a 
stitch, pass the first stitch over the second; repeat thi 
to the end of the row. Second row; bring the silk for- 
ward every time. 

This is a very pretty stitch for d’oyleys with a plain 
border. Any even number of stitches may be set up. 

A Srrone Purse.—With two steel needles and 
coarse netting silk cast on sixty stitches, knit the first; 
bring the silk forward, slip a stitch, knit the next, and 
pull the slipped stitch over the knitted one, bring the 
silk forward and begin again. The second row is 
simple knitting. 

Nerrep Scarr.—Three hundred and sixty stitches 
wide on a large mesh, net twelve rows; then net five 
rows on a smaller mesh; then twelve on the large, and 
so on until it is wide enough. Sew it up and put tas- 
sels to it. 

N. B.—It is three yards long. 
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short sleeves, formed deep over the top of the arm, and 
encircled with a row of ermine, ornamented upon the 
FASHIONS FOR MARCH. centre of the arm with an ornament similar to the one 
Tue fashion plate, for this month, embraces a variety ; in the front of the body, namely, a large ruby, encir- 
of figures, and is a master piece of art. cled with a rim of chased gold. Coiffure composed of 
Fic. 1.—Potxa Ripine Dress.—This is the latest ; dark green velvet; the back part forming a veil to the 
style for equestrians. The body is made ala caraco, ; back of the head encircled with a gold fringe. 
the skirt very full. A light, coquettish cap plet 4 
the costume. 
Fic. 1.—A Watxine Dress of great beauty, made 


tight to the bust. This will be a favorite style for the REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
approaching spring. 


3 

2 
Fic. 11.—A Promenape Dress.—The velvet car- | Shelley's P oetical Works. 1 vol. Edited by G. G. 
dinal, and the bonnet of velours epingle are the chief ; Foster. Published by J. S. Redfield, Clinton Hall, 
; 





characteristics of this very beautiful dress. New York.—To enter into anything like a criticism 

Tue Serine Fasnions.—One of the most elegant of Shelley, would require more space than we can 
costumes for spring is the following:—A dress made } °°™mand; but it would be unjust to pass over this 
perfectly plain and full on the skirt, composed of a thoroughly American edition without awarding well- 
pale dove-colored poult de soie; high close fitting } merited praise both to the editor and the publisher. 
corsage and plain sleeves, long, and having broad lace Mr. Foster’s preface is beautifully written, but there 
ruffles attached round the wrists. Mantelet of oiscau ; 18 °@€ expression which his great admiration of the 
and pale sea green Italian silk, formed round over the | poet softens more than a strict regard to justice should 
back, which is rather deep; a narrow piece of the same $ permit. He speaks of Shelley’s ee with the 
is put on just over the arms, giving it the appearance daughter of Mary Wallstoncraft, while his own true 
of an under-sleeve; long ends descending nearly to the wife was tes Agree act drove the wronged woman 
edge of the dress, and rounded; small cape pelerine wi suicide—as the eres of Shelley’s life.” Now we 
as far as the waist, where it is attached; the whole should call it the epee of his life, and one which 
encircled with a handsome broad fringe having a should not only have embittered his after existence, but 
twisted heading," and made in the same two colors rendered him patient under the stern consequences 
as the material of which the mantelet is composed. } that followed. Still, it is impossible to read those 
Bonnet of pale blue velours épinglé ; the crown deco- ; poems, so full of pathos, so purely intellectual, without 
rated with a pretty amber-colored ribbon, and a small ° deep sympethy for the man so susceptible of the keen- ‘ 
tuft of marabouts drooping from the left side; loops of er anguish himself. Mr. Redfield has got up this 
the same colored ribbon decorating the interior; a flat volume with cxcellent taste, and we shall consign ours 
fulling of blue crépe surrounds the edge of the brim, to the little neat table where our favorite poets are 
both in the interior and exterior. ; ; heaped. 

A Bart Dress.—One of our patterns is a ball dress | _ The Citizens of Prague. Translated by Mary 
of pink areophane a@ double jupe: the under one being ; Howitt. 1 vol. Harper § Brothers—We should 
long, and trimmed round the lower edge with a puffing ; always read Mary Howitt’s books, if it were only 
of double crépe setting in flutes; this style of trimming ‘ from a love of her graceful and pleasant style. But 
is repeated round the edge of the upper one, which is ° the story of the book is one to enthrall and master 
looped up in waves, and attached at regular distances ; n€, independent of the graces bestowed upon it by the 
with shaded pink roses, encircled with a fold of erépe, ; translator. It gives a most delightful portraiture of the 
forming a kind of frame to the flower; low plain } Empress Maria Therese, that man in council, that 
pointed corsage; the top part having a drapery formed } sweetest of women at the fire-side. It is original, too, 
of three deep folds, giving a becoming fullness to the } 1 1s hero and heroine. The hero is a young man, 
top of the bust, and three more forming the very short ‘ handsome, rich, and of high station, who falls in love 
sleeve, attached in the bend of the arm with a small $ with a woman some twelve years older than himself, 
shaded rose, pareil to those on the skirt; a similar ; homely in features, very poor, but of exalted rank and 
ornament is placed upon the centre of the front of the $ most noble traits of character. In spite of all opposi- 
body; the whole worn over a petticoat of rich pink tion he marries the lady of his love, and never repents 

; 
; 


silk. The hair is worn in full wavy bands in the it afterward. To venture on an ugly woman for a 
front, and a broad plait at the back. heroine is bold enough in any author, but to join age 
Surrrs Eveninc Dress.—We have a pattern of a with homeliness, and make both attractive, we have 
magnificent evening dress consisting of a splendid robe } B&Ver seen attempted with success before; still it is 
of dark emerald green velvet; the front of the jupe } astonishing how one seems to love that “‘Good old 
ornamented with a broad facing of beautiful ermine, Princess.” The whole book is a splendid thing. 
gradually narrowing toward the waist; tight low body, Ascanio. 1vol. Harper & Brothers.—This novel is 
decorated with trimmings of ermine, forming a small, } by Dumas, and translated from the French by Eugene 
harrow stomacher in the centre of the front, and a kind ; Sue and Eugene Plunkett. The principal characters 
of small pelerine cape falling over the shoulders at the 3 in the book are Franéisithe First, Madam D’Etampes, 
back, and gradually narrow on each side of the fronts, } and Benvenuto, — who combines the artist, 
meeting in a point at the waist; a narrow row of ermine } the bravo, and the man of high-toned generosity so 
cut in the form of tags in the front, surrounds the waist; ’ equally, that one scarcely knows whether to hate, love, 
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despise, or admire the character. As for. Madam 
D’Etampes, the character may be well drawn, but we 
have no great love for anything in the form of woman- 
hood so thoroughly selfish and base as she is here re- 
presented. The story itself is exciting enough, though 
with something of French extravagance in it; but we 
are disappointed in the character of Francis, and lay { 
down the book with a thorough conviction that France } 
never has, and perhaps never will have, a historical 
novelist equal to Scott or even to James. 


Over the Ocean, or Glimpses of Travel in Many 
Lands. By a lady of New York. 1 vol. New; 
York: Paine & Burgess. Philada.: T. B. Peter- 
son, 1846.—This beautifully printed volume contains 


a series of letters, addressed by a lady travelling in > 
Her style is ; 


Europe, to different friends at home. 
easy and vivacious, and she finds something new to 
say on many subjects we had thought exhausted. 
The fair author visited England, Prussia, Austria, 
Italy, Constantinople, Greece and Spain, and her 
sketches of these various countries are brief, agreeable 
and feminine. As the letters were hurriedly written, 
they contain more or less errors in diction and gram- 
mar, which, we regret, were not corrected prior to 
publication. However, allowances being made for 
these, the volume becomes a very pleasant one. 


Life of Paul Jones. By A. S. Mackenzie, U. 
S. A. 2 vols. Harper & Brothers.—This is an in- 
teresting biography of a most remarkable man, written 


as a naval biography should be, by a man conversant » 


by education and habits of life with the scenes in which 
his subject became conspicuous. 
well adapted to personal narrative. It is clear and con- 
cise; neither too barren of ornament nor too redun- 
dant in words. There is a beautifully engraved head 
of the hero for a frontispiece. The paper is very fine, 
and the typography really beautiful. These two vol- 
umes compose No. 6 and 7 of Harpers’ New Miscel- 
lany, a most valuable series of works that promises to 
become as popular as the family library. 


The Voice of Flowers. By Mrs. Sigouruey. Pub- 
lished by H. 8. Parsons § Co., Hartford.—Ah, how 
our heart warms at the sight of this truly great and 
good woman’s name! We never yet saw it either in 
manuscript or print without a quicker pulse and a thrill 
of grateful love.. She is so good, so full of pure sim- 
plicity in the greatness of her intellect, that one cannot 
admire her writings without loving her. This sweet 
“Voice of Flowers,” with its pretty bouquet on the 
first blank leaf, and a golden vase on the cover, comes 
to us full of poetry, graceful as the blossoms it sings, 
and pure as the dew that gems it, with here and there 
a dash of prose, which is the best of poetry only lacking 
rhyme. 

The Whiteboy. 1vol. Harper § Brother. —Another 
of Mrs. Hall’s stories of Irish Life! There is one 
scene in it, the description of two funerals, the one 
Protestant, the other Catholic, that is truly grand. The 
reader almost holds his breath, the fight among the 
graves is so rich and so terrible. The foster brother, 
too, springing into the water with his master’s old enemy 
girded in his embrace, the neglected mother watching 
the corpse, as it lies with its face upwards, deep in the 
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water—all these things are drawn with a powerful 

and graphic pen. In our estimation, this book, with 

the exception of Marion, is Mrs. Hall’s best produc- 
tion. 

John Martien. 1 vol. Harper & Brothers.—Mrs. 
Sherwood is so well known, and her claims to excel- 

3 lence so thoroughly established, that any comment on 
; the authorship of her books would be giving an opinion 
where all our readers have formed one for themselves. 
3 If this is the first volume of Mrs. Sherwood’s complete 
$ works, as we are led to infer from the advertisement, 
> no family library should be without it. The price is 
but eighty-five cents per volume. It is neatly bound, 
2 and what is an object in these days of paper covers, 
ready for the book shelves. 

The Step-Mother. By G. P.R. James. Two parts. 
; Harper & Brothers.—There is one character in this book 
; truly and thoroughly original with Mr. James, though 
as common in the world as roses in June. The Step- 
> Mother herself, thoroughly selfish at heart; quiet, soft, 
and graceful in manner; unprincipled in actions, but 
perpetrating the most revolting acts with perfect and 
amiable propriety. We have seen such women, out 
of novels, continue to retain a character for sweetness 
and amiability through life. It is much pleasanter to 
meet them in books than at your fire-side; and in the 
‘Step-Mother” this character is found with a great 
deal of interesting company. - 

Lover’s Token Flowers. By Mrs. Embury. Pub- 
lished by J. C. Riker, 129 Fulton st., New York.— 
2 This is a pretty trifle for the parlor, got up with taste 
by the fair lady whose name enriches the title page, 
} and with equal taste by the publisher, who is cele- 
brated for superior style in these graceful productions. 
A livtle dictionary of the names and language of flowers 
is appended. 

Greece by the Greeks. By G. A. Perdicaris. 
2 vols. New York: Paine & Burgess. Philada.: 
T. B. Peterson, 1846.—Two entertaining and instruc- 
tive volumes, written by the late United States Consul 
at Athens, whose official capacity gave him unusual 
advantages for examining the antiquities of Greece, 
and learning the true condition of her present govern- 
ment and people. 

The Cricket on the Hearth.—If Dickens had never 
been in America, with how much greater pleasure we 
should read this beautiful little story. As it is, we 
cannot help liking him in spite of all that has come and 
gone. If he had never polluted his high genius to 
; meaner things, a story like this would put the world 
in love with him. 

The Wandering Jew.—Everybody has read this 
} book, but Harper’s illustrated edition is here full of 
gems, which would occupy a person very pleasantly 
; a whole day, without reading a word. The work is 
} drawing near its completion, and at 25 cts. per num- 
3 ber, is very cheap indeed. 

Hoffman’s Poems.—Here is a little volume taste- 
fully arranged for the centre-table, and containing some 
of the sweetest lyrics in the world. We like Hoffman 
as a poet, perhaps, better than as a prose writer; but 
in both he is one of our chief favorites. The book is@ 
pretty little affair, very tasteful and very neat. 
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